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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


TWENTY YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Placement: Between passage of Wagner—Peyser Act of 1933 and 
July, 1952, public employment service has received over 135 mil- 
lion applications for work and has made over 160 million place— 
ments in jobs, according to Robert C. Goodwin, director, Bureau of 
Employment Security. This included over 11.5 million placements 
of veterans since January, 1945. 

Counseling: In seven years ending July 1, 1952, over 5 
million persons were given employment counseling. 

Unemployment insurance: Seventeen years have passed since 
Social Security Act established unemployment insurance. Over 16 
billion dollars were collected in contributions by end of 1952 
fiscal year, and over 9.8 billions were paid out in benefits. 
Thirty-five million persons were covered in 1951. 








FACTS ON APPRENTICESHIPS 


Better reporting: Bureau of Apprenticeship in U. S. De- 
partment of Labor is now getting for first time statistics on ap- 
prenticeship from 52 states and territories. However, reports 
include only registered apprentices. Registration is voluntary 
and some employers, especially in metal trades, have not formally 
registered their apprentices. It is estimated that number of 
unregistered apprentices is about one-fifth of number of those 
registered. 

By major occupation groups: As of June, 1952, 40.7 per cent 
of all registered apprentices were in construction trades, 17.3 
per cent in metalworking trades, 12 per cent in mechanical and 
repair trades, 9.9 per cent in electrical trades, 8.1 per cent in 
printing trades, and 12 per cent in other occupations. 

Main occupations: Following occupations each had at least l 
per cent of total number of registered apprentices in June, 1952: 
carpenters, 24,608; plumbers, 18,855; electricians, 15,661; me- 
chanics and auto repairmen, 13,718; brick, stone, tile layers, 
9,532; sheet metal workers, 7,788; machinists, 7,874; tool and die 
makers, 6,345; printers, 5,340; construction painters, 3,898; 
plasterers, 3,120; pressmen, 5,444; linemen, 1,955; jewelers and 
watchmakers, 1,703, cabinet makers, 2,005. 














MORE ADULTS WANT EDUCATION 


New NEA survey: In 4 years (1947-1951) enrollment in public 
school adult activities jumped by more than 5l per cent, according 
to recent survey by Division of Adult Education Service of Na- 
tional Education Association. Almost 4,750,000 adults were en- 
rolled in school programs in 1951. 

Growth by size of cities: Most 4-year enrollment growth was 
in smaller places. Cities of 2,500-30,000 population had 100 per 
cent growth; cities of 30,000-100,000 reported 84 per cent; cities 


over 100,000 had 37 per cent. 
Growth in subject fields: Enrollment trend is shooting up 


most in safety and driver education, with increase of 535 per cent 
in 4 years; then civic and public affairs with 428 per cent; 
remedial special education with 228 per cent; health and physical 
education with 191 per cent; agriculture, 166 per cent. Least 
growth was shown in general academic education, with only 4 per 
cent increase. 











LABOR FORCE IN 1975 


Population report: In a recent population report, Bureau of 
Census has estimated labor force of 1975. Estimates assume that 
high level of employment will continue for next two and a half 
decades and that we shall maintain adequate military forces for 
national defense without getting involved in another world war. 
Labor force, under these conditions, is expected to balloon to 





about 89 million, as compared with 64 million in 1950. This inm- 
plies average annual increase of 1.3 per cent. Between 1950 and 
1960 annual increase is likely to be only about 800,000. But dur- 
ing next decade annual increment may be 1.2 million, as large crop 
of World War II babies enters labor market. 

Female labor force: Proportion of women in labor market 
under assumption of peacetime prosperity would rise from 31.3 per 
cent in 1950 to 37.5 per cent in 1975. 

Male labor force: On other hand, proportion of men in labor 
force is expected to slip from 83.3 per cent to 80.6 per cent dur- 
ing 25-year period. Almost all of this reduction is likely to 
occur among young people and among men 65 years old and over. As 
the length of formal education continues to increase, labor force 
participation rate for teen-age boys is expected to drop from 48.9 
to 43.7 per cent, and rate for youths 20 to 24 years from 88.6 to 
86.9 per cent. Rate for men of 65 and over is expected to fall 
from 44.7 to 36.5 per cent. This will be due mainly to continua- 
tion of trend toward earlier retirement and to further decline in 
death rate, whereby larger proportion of population will consist 
of oldsters in 70's and 80's. 

















RESEARCH IN COUNSELING: 


Some Approaches 
to Evaluation 


by PAUL L. DRESSEL 


ESEARCH IN and evaluation of counseling 
2 is a continuing interest and irritation 
to those concerned with counseling. Many 
studies that are completed and published 
really add little to the knowledge about the 
area because of unrecognized weaknesses. 
Critiques or summaries of research are also 
rather common, but commonly they stop 
short of pointing ways to overcome the 
weaknesses noted in the articles under criti- 
cism. 

The present paper attempts to summa- 
rize certain aspects of attempts to evaluate 
counseling, to point out some of the major 
difficulties, and to suggest some principles 
or procedures which would assist in over- 
coming these difficulties. Following papers 
by Shoben and Pepinsky elaborate still fur- 
ther on two of the major issues raised in 
this paper. The trio of papers represents 
an attempt by members of the research 
committee of the Division of Counseling 
and Guidance of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association to make some constructive 
suggestions to encourage and improve re- 
search in counseling. 

The initial step to furnish a basis for this 
paper was that of surveying evaluation 
studies appearing during the period 1945- 
1950, with particular attention being given 
to the criteria used and the experimental 


Paut L. Dresset is Director of Counseling and 
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*The following three papers were read as a 
symposium on research in counseling at the meet- 
ings of the American Psychological Association in 
Washington, D. C., September 2, 1952. The sym- 
posium was sponsored by the Division of Counseling 
and Guidance. 
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design.1_ The survey made was by no means 
exhaustive but did involve scanning a large 
number of studies of which 39 were selected 
as sufficiently promising for more detailed 
study. Ultimately, only 12 of these were 
deemed sufficiently clear in design and 
definition of criteria to be truly instructive. 
The following remarks include suggestions 
based both on the qualities characteristic 
of the better planned studies, as well as 
generalizations growing out of the experi- 
ence of reading the larger set of studies. 

Three major approaches to research 
found in the evaluation studies were: 

Studies of the counseling process itself, 
exemplified by studies of the: relation of 
counselee talk to counseling effectiveness; 
effect of self-selection of tests; assumption 
of responsibility by the client; relation be- 
tween counselor dominance and use of the 
non-directive technique; and use of silence. 

Studies of the outcomes of counseling. 
Objective examples are: increase in insight 
or self-understanding; increase in self-ac- 
ceptance and self-respect; increase in self- 
sufhciency; improved personal adjustment; 
improved occupational adjustment or voca- 
tional choice; increase in acceptance of and 
respect for others; improved grades; im- 
proved attitudes; and satisfaction with 
counseling. 

Studies based on data accruing from tests 
and rating procedures where the outcomes 
are implicit in the technique rather than 
explicit. Examples are found in the:use of 
such materials as tests and well-defined 
scoring or rating procedures (MMPI, 
Rorschach, Bell, Bernreuter, Willoughby 
E.M. Scales, Thematic Apperception, Luria 
score, Discomfort-Relief quotient); and un- 
formalized subjective ratings: (counselor 
rating of client adjustment and rating of 
intensity and direction of client feeling). 


‘Initial work in this survey was carried out by 
Harvey T. Martin, a graduate student working with 
H. B. Pepinsky at Washington State College. 
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A Symposium” 


The research designs for the various 
studies ranged from those carefully thought 
out in advance to those completely fortui- 
tous. Only two of the studies reviewed had 
a really noteworthy experimental design. 
In particular, the problem of control groups 
or controlling variables was ignored or un- 
satisfactorily treated. The 1951-1952 re- 
search committee of A.P.A. Division 17, 
under the chairmanship of Pepinsky, de- 
cided to examine further some of the issues 
raised with the idea of developing some 
positive proposals regarding criteria and 
experimental design. Through correspond- 
ence and one meeting, several lines of 
thought were developed. 

When the opportunity was presented to 
the committee to sponsor a symposium on 
research it seemed to be a suitable oppor- 
tunity to share these thoughts with others. 
As the organization of the various view- 
points proceeded, it became apparent that 
somewhat distinctive viewpoints were de- 
veloping. Hence, three somewhat over- 
lapping and not entirely consistent view- 
points are developed in the three papers, 
rather than a single viewpoint which had 
originally been anticipated. 

The remainder of this paper is devoted 
to the task of suggesting some of the major 
difficulties involved in doing research or 
evaluation in counseling. An article en- 
titled “Studies in Client Centered Psycho- 
therapy, No. 1,” appearing in the Psycho- 
logical Service Center Journal, III (March— 
June, 1951), Nos. 1 and 2, will be heavily 
drawn upon. This article, jointly authored 
by Gordon, Grummon, Rogers, and Seeman, 
presents an excellent analysis which closely 
parallels some of the thinking in this paper, 
although at many points it goes well beyond 
it. 

It is apparent that there is a lack of well- 
planned and executed research in counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy. The nature of the 
process is complex and many people despair 
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of any effective controlled research being 
carried on in the area. One concern is that 
the more obvious aspects of counseling may 
actually have less significance than the more 
subtle aspects which are difficult to isolate 
even if we become aware of them. Another 
concern is that a research program may so 
disturb and distort the outcomes as to do 
considerable harm and yield little of value. 

In addition to the two basic concerns just 
mentioned which underlie all attempts at 
research in this field, there are at least three 
additional difficulties. The first of these is 
in the definition of criteria; the second, that 
of experimental design; and the third, that 
of financing such projects. 

We noted previously that research studies 
can be divided into studies involving the 
process of therapy or studies involving the 
outcomes of therapy. Studies in the proc- 
ess may focus on the counselor behavior, 
may focus on the client behavior, or on the 
interactions of these two. However, the 
process of therapy is important only in 
terms of what results from that therapy. 
It seems, then, that it is not particularly 
significant to study various phases of the 
therapeutic process or to compare processes 
until we have some reasonable hypotheses 
as to the results of therapy and are able to 
compare processes in terms of outcomes. 
These outcomes may be explicitly stated in 
terms of changes on personality tests, de- 
scriptions of behavior of the client after 
counseling and the like. A common ap- 
proach to research explicit in many projects 
and implicit in others is a concern about 
proving that therapy is good or bad. This 
introduction of the concept of success 
raises many and perhaps unnecessary diffi- 
culties, for a particular behavior such as a 
divorce or dropping out of college may be 
good or bad depending upon other factors 





Did lack of planning cause 
those poor results? Read 
these guides and avoid the 
common pitfalls of today’s 
research activity 








in the individual case and also depending 
upon the orientation of the individual mak- 
ing the judgment. Success defined in terms 
of better adjustment is no less equivocal. 
In short, success involves a value judgment 
which must of necessity be different for 
different people and for different cultural 
patterns. 

One way out of this dilemma is to con- 
sider and determine the effects of therapy. 
Thus, we may raise such questions as 
whether therapy effects learning, percep- 
tion, rigidity, and the like. For example, 
it is reasonable to expect that therapy may 
change the way in which an individual 
draws upon his personal resources in facing 
a problem. If we can define some of these 
possible effects, we can search for evidence 
that such changes take place in the in- 
dividual counseled. 

Viewed in this way, an attempt to evalu- 
ate counseling would start with the formula- 
tion of an hypothesis preferably based on 
some particular psychological theory. By 
stating this hypothesis in operational terms, 
it may become clear how the hypothesis is 
to be tested. Quite likely, this will result 
in some suggestions as to how the testing 
of the hypothesis is to be undertaken. 
Next, the instruments or procedures are 
selected or developed to carry out the neces- 
sary operations and, finally, the particular 
samples and controls are selected through 
which these instruments or techniques are 
to be applied. 

The issue remains as to whether the de- 
velopment of the particular characteristics 
specified in the hypothesis is good or bad. 
This judgment, however, can be made in- 
dependently of the fact that therapy or a 
particular type of therapy is instrumental 
in developing this particular characteristic. 

The second major difficulty in carrying 
out research in the field of counseling is 
that of experimental design. Experimental 
design as a statistical procedure is a rapidly 
developing discipline with which too few of 
us are really familiar. 

It is desirable to set up a planned design 
which utilizes knowledge of statistical 
theory, so that a truly meaningful analysis 
can be undertaken and appropriate tests of 
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significance made. Of immediate concern 
is the problem of adequate control. It is 
practically impossible to provide adequate 
control groups in attempting to show the 
effects of the therapeutic procedure, but 
with due regard for the use of proper sta- 
tistical techniques it may be that the neces- 
sity of control groups is actually over-rated, 
for we can designate those variables which 
are thought to be relevant to therapy and 
then arrange to account for these variables 
in collecting and analyzing the data. Thus, 
the more commonly used types of control 
may be replaced by a type of statistical con- 
trol involving analysis of co-variance. The 
need for this is seen in considering the com- 
mon situation in which those individuals 
who undergo some definite program of 
counseling are compared with other in- 
dividuals who have had no contact with 
counselors. The personal attention given 
to the client by the counselor may have a 
highly beneficial effect apart from any 
therapeutic program. This is analogous to 
the situation in medical research on drugs 
where the necessity for treating the control 
groups with a placebo has been realized. 
In short, it is felt that by substituting the 
concept of control variable or phenomenon 
for that of control groups and by having 
recourse to consultants well aware of most 
recent developments in the field of statisti- 
cal theory it is possible to overcome many 
of the difficulties associated with experi- 
mental design. 


A Third Major Difficulty 


A third major difficulty in connection 
with setting up research projects in the field 
of counseling is that of finance. Research 
requires time and money. Only those who 
have attempted to carry out a research 
project in this field have a real conception 
of the amount of time and effort involved. 
About two or three years ago Matteson of 
the Michigan State College counseling staff 
and the writer were engaged in a research 
study. We found that a rather small proj- 
ect involving only 50 cases but which re- 
quired initial testing, post-testing and fol- 
low-up, with interviewing and recording, 
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and committee judgment of recordings 
added up to over 1,200 man hours. The 
time involved does not tell the whole story 
because finding these hours without inter- 
fering with other work, scheduling space, 
arranging for recording equipment and 
the like, involved additional but unre- 
corded time from those carrying out the 
project. 


An Issue of Interest 


An issue of interest to our committee and 
one upon which work was started by the 
1950-1951 research committee of Division 
17 of A.P.A. was that of determining how 
counseling centers connected with colleges 
and universities are able to finance the re- 
search which they carry on. The problem 
originally arose because of the comment 
very frequently heard that people are un- 
able to carry on research because of the lack 
of research funds. There arose a suspicion 
that many centers noted for the amount of 
research which they were doing had no more 
direct grants from foundations or such 
sources than other centers apparently un- 
able to carry on research. It was agreed, 
then, that another part of the work of this 
committee might well be that of surveying 
the extent of the research in college counsel- 
ing centers and the basis upon which it is 
financed. William A. Mann has been en- 
gaged in such a survey but results are still 
too incomplete to permit any generaliza- 
tions. y 

This paper has reviewed some of the 
problems involved in evaluation of counsel- 
ing. It is apparent that all too little atten- 
tion is being given to the definition in 
operational terms of outcomes of counsel- 
ing. It is equally apparent that experi- 
mental design receives insufficient atten- 
tion. The author's reaction is that much 
research is of a diletante nature, with more 
interest in getting results and publishing 
them than in arriving at definite and usable 
conclusions. The most obvious corrective 
measure, evidenced in reports earlier men- 
tioned and emanating from the University 
of Chicago Counseling Center, is that of 
utilizing more time in careful planning. 
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Some Problems in 
Establishing Criteria 
of Effectiveness 


by E. J. SHOBEN, Jr. 


NVESTIGATIONS Qf counseling effectiveness 
| are on what Marquis has felicitously 
called the “frontiers of science.” In these 
no-man’s-lands between knowledge and 
ignorance, “the researcher finds no adequate 
structure of theory to guide his inquiry; not 
even a terminology with commonly ac- 
cepted meanings. He is thwarted by the 
lack of standard measurement techniques 
for the relevant variables, and dismayed at 
the absence of even the simplest kinds of 
taxonomic data on the materials of his 
study” [4:431]. 

Nowhere is this investigator's demi- 
monde more trickily illuminated than in 
the realm of theory, where the inquirer 
into counseling’s effectiveness finds an em- 
barrassment of riches from the point of 
view of the sheer number of theoretical 
formulations offered. But as Shaffer has 
so well documented, available theories of 
counseling serve essentially as methods 
of persuasion, aids in training, and ways of 
bolstering the security of the counselor as 
he deals with the potential discomforts and 
dangers of his professional practice [8]. 

Thus, the original Freudian theory of 
catharsis held that therapy proceeded 
through a process of helping the patient to 
recall forgotten experiences of a painful, 
emotionally loaded kind. The recollection 
of these trauma was accompanied by a dis- 
charge of bottled-up affect. The therapeu- 
tic process was thereby “explained” as the 
explosive elimination from the mind of the 
residue of noxious experience. 

Discarded as “untrue,” this theory of 
abreaction is by no means completely use- 
less. It teaches the personality counselor 
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that his client must talk and that it may 
help to talk about troublesome events. It 
also warns the counselor that the course of 
therapy, like that of true love, may not run 
smooth but be rutted and bumpy with 
emotional outbursts. The counselor, un- 
prepared for such affective demonstrations, 
not taught that they are a predictable part 
of the process, might well take offense, be- 
come upset, or shy away from the whole 
business. Far from being valueless, this 
spurned doctrine of an earlier psychoana- 
lytic day still has purpose and merit when 
directed to an appropriate audience of 
counsclors in training. 

Similarly, Rogers has advanced a theo- 
retical proposition in these words: “. . . in 
most if not all individuals there exist growth 
forces, tendencies toward self-actualization, 
which may act as the sole motivation for 
therapy. ... The individual has the ca- 
pacity and the strength to devise, quite 
unguided, the steps which will lead him 
to a more mature and more comfortable 
relationship to his reality.... All of these 
capacities . . . are released in the individual 
if a suitable psychological atmosphere is 


provided” [6:418]. 

Following Shaffer, one can agree that 
this statement is indeed admirable [8]. It 
pleads with and exhorts the non-directive 
counselor-in-training, in the very name of 
democracy, to avoid coercion, advice, direc- 


tion, and interpretation. It persuades him 
that only a profound belief in the capacity 
and integrity of his client will permit the 
warmth, the acceptance, and the clarifica- 
tion that may be basic to the counseling 
process. It stresses certain attitudes as well 
as certain techniques as necessary supplies 
in the counselor’s armamentarium, and it 
challenges the counselor wholesomely to 
examine himself with respect to these atti- 
tudes. Without taking sides in any theo- 
retical controversy, however, it can be 
pointed out in all fairness and accuracy 
that the “truth value” of Roger’s notion of 
growth potential is substantially untested 
and therefore indeterminate; that praxis is 
no proof of an associated theory's “truth 
value”; that, therefore, whatever success 
client-centered therapy may enjoy is irrele- 
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vant to the theoretical sentences in terms of 
which it is “explained”; and that the su- 
preme and uncontested merit of these prop- 
ositions lies in their instructional force. 

The point is that theories appropriate 
for one purpose may not be appropriate 
for another. Theories which may be very 
useful to us in our role of warm-hearted 
practicing counselors may not serve us at 
all well as tough-minded researchers. Thus, 
from the point of view of those of us’ whose 
research interests are centered to some de- 
gree in the evaluation of counseling out- 
comes, our theoretical embarrassment of 
riches turns out to be an unnecessary blush 
over an inheritance of fool's gold! 

But the quotation from Rogers and the 
exhortative rather than genuinely explana- 
tory emphasis running through most of the 
theoretical formulations relating to counsel- 
ing practice raise an interesting and rele- 
vant question. Such persuasive statements 
reflect commitments on the part of their 
authors to what seem to them to be “good” 
counseling. And what are the goals of 
“good” counseling? Obviously, the meli- 
oration of the client’s state—the “improv- 
ing” of his circumstances, the enlarging of 
his “happiness,” the alteration of his reac- 
tions in the direction of “greater adequacy” 
or “better integration.” Do not these gen- 
eral statements of counseling goals imply an 
inevitable involvement with the valuations 
of the client and those others to whom he is 
significantly related? 

If the goal of counseling is some kind of 
client improvement—improved vocational 
choice or academic planning, improved 
marital relationships, or improved personal 
conduct in the sense of less anxiety, greater 
self-acceptance, more sociability, or less con- 
flictful relationships to authority—then it 
would seem that the theories upon which 
investigators of counseling effectiveness 
must levy include those having to do with 
the nature of psychological health. Such 
theories of psychological health to some 
degree embody of necessity the values of a 
community; and while the researcher in 
this area may disavow qua investigator any 
responsibility for changing or for judging 
these values, it would seem that he cannot 
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legitimately ignore them. They are too 
intimately connected to the problem of cri- 
teria. And this brings us to a pretty point 
regarding the validation of whatever cri- 
teria may be invoked as touchstones of the 
effectiveness of counseling. 

The usual design in studies of counseling 
efficacy involves, with appropriate controls, 
some kind of pre- and post-counseling test- 
ting. The efficiency of the counseling proc- 
ess is inferred from a change in a pre-deter- 
mined direction in obtained scores or in- 
dices. The crucial question posed by the 
position taken here is this: Does any given 
research criterion relate significantly to the 
values of psychological health as they are 
expressed and acted upon in the real world? 

It is possible, of course, to disregard the 
force of this question by arguing that coun- 
seling effectiveness in any particular study 
is defined in terms of the testing operations 
invoked and that therefore the meaning of 
“improvement” is clearly specified in that 
context. Such a contention is quite accu- 
rate and provokes no argument. There are 
two limiting points, however, to note in 
connection with it. 

The first has to do with the nature of 


operational definitions, so crucial in the 
vague frontier area of research in counsel- 
ing outcomes. It is perfectly possible to de- 
fine concepts that are unequivocal but 
which have only the most dubious utility. 
Thus, creativity can be readily defined in 
terms of the production of M-responses on 


the Rorschach. The operations here are 
thoroughly explicit and repeatable. Yet one 
wonders just what the term creativity im- 
plies when one finds, as Rust did, the M- 
responses are unrelated to ratings by art 
supervisors of pencil and colored draw- 
ings [7]. It apparently does not imply the 
kind of “creativity” involved in the produc- 
tion of drawings. Thus, the operation of 
defining creativity in terms of M-responses 
is explicit but of doubtful meaningfulness 
until its specific relationships are deline- 
ated. In research on the effectiveness of 
counseling the same lesson applies: Until 
the operational criteria used in specific stud- 
ies are related to the realities of the client's 
actual world, their meaningfulness remains 
moot and controversial. 
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The second point deals with the gen- 
erality of the interpretations generated by 
studies utilizing criteria of client improve- 
ment that are markedly restricted by their 
very nature. Williamson and Bordin in 
1941 underscored the inadequacy of such 
part-criteria as wages, grades, or reported 
job satisfaction on precisely this ground of 
restricted generality; such criteria tell too 
little of the story of what has actually hap 
pened to a client as a result of counsel- 
ing [10]. Similarly, it should be noted that 
in Froelich’s commendable and courageous 
effort to develop a more useful conception 
of criteria, it was found that the agreement 
between ratings of client occupational ad- 
justment by the counselor and by an inde- 
pendent interviewer was anything but strik- 
ing [3]. Where such ratings constitute 
criteria, not only is one faced with the un- 
happy problem of deciding which rater is 
“correct,” but any statements about the ef- 
fectiveness of the counseling process under 
scrutiny are sharply limited. 

In such a situation, it would seem that 
the decision as to which judge is more cor- 
rect—and such situations are not limited to 
those involving judgments—can only be 
reached through relating the conflicting 
criteria to the extraclinical behavior of the 
client, struggling to come to grips with a 
real world in which community values sub- 
stantially define his psychological health. 
Thus, we are brought full circle to our cen- 
tral point that research in counseling effec- 
tiveness must be concerned with the valua- 
tions the client makes of his experience of 
counseling and the valuations placed upon 
the client before and after his counseling 
experience by what Sullivan calls his “sig 
nificant others” [9]. 

Against this kind of background, some of 
the criteria in current use show up in 
sharper and more favorable figure than do 
others. Sociometric studies, for example, 
examining clients’ changes in position vis- 
a-vis a group, involve some implicit regard 
for the valuations made by others in terms 
of social acceptability. Similarly, follow- 
up investigations concerned with judgments 
of improvement rendered by family mem- 
bers, work associates, friends, and others, 
while presenting certain methodological 





problems, also reflect an appropriate aware- 
ness of the necessity of evaluating counsel- 
ing outcomes in terms of extraclinical ad- 
justments and the way those adjustments 
are regarded by the community. 

On the other hand, such social criteria 
as increased social participation must be 
subjected to careful examination. Most of 
us are quite familiar with the neurotic 
“joiner,” who rushes from group to group 
in a frantic quest for a nurturant haven o1 
in vicious pursuit of an organization that 
he can dominate and thus fulfill aggressive 
and power needs that are quite outside the 
psychological health values of the commun- 
ity. Likewise, nearly all of us have had sad 
experiences of the participant in group dis- 
cussions who talks too much rather than too 
litte and whose verbal behavior reflects 
little of the sensitivity to group purposes or 
the willingness to cooperate in attaining 
group ends that are part and parcel of the 
set of values defining psychological health. 

Such considerations suggest that a more 
appropriate criterion of the social partici- 
pation sort would involve attention to the 
quality of a client's interaction with other 
group members. Following Bales, for ex- 
amples, we might profitably study the ef 
fects of counseling on the ratio of solidarity 
to aggressive reactions [7]. This sort of ap- 
proach would reflect a sharper cognizance 
of the real-world requirements that clients 
must meet if they are to experience the en- 
larged happiness that is one of the major 
goals of counseling; and it would provide 
a more sensitive index of the altered adjus- 
tive efforts of the counselee. 

The usual kinds of efficiency or job-per- 
formance indices require the same kind of 
critical attention to their utility as criteria 
of counseling effectiveness. While it is quite 
true, for example, that many clients tend 
to hop from major to major or from job 
to job, it is also true that many remain 
frozen in curricular or employment situa- 
tions for which they are ill suited. Stability 
sometimes may represent responsibility, per- 
sistence, and a sensible orientation with re- 
spect to goals, whereas sometimes it may re- 
flect only a fear of change or an unrealistic 
and defensive appraisal of one’s own attri- 
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butes. Again it would seem that any 
changes associated with counseling must be 
evaluated in the light of the judgments made 
by the client himself, and by those with 
whom he is closely related, to determine 
whether they have strengthened his over-all 
psychological health. 

What has been said so far applies particu- 
larly to those criteria taken from counseling 
protocols themselves—such measures as 
DRQ’s [2], negative vs. positive references 
to the self and to others [9], and changes in 
the client’s linguistic behavior. While 
these are promising indices, the crying need 
is for a clear-cut demonstration of their re- 
lationship to the client's extraclinical be- 
havior and the way that behavior is evalu- 
ated by himself and his community. The 
great advantage of criteria derived from 
within the interview is economy, an asset of 
high value. But economy cannot be pur- 
chased at the price of validity, and validity 
in a very real sense cannot be said to exist 
until it has been rigorously demonstrated. 

And this problem brings us to an addi- 
tional point. Frequently, criteria are taken 
from within the interview on the basis of 
estimates of movement made by the coun- 


selor himself or by independent clinicians 
examining the protocols of the counseling 


sessions. If one permits himself the luxury 
of skepticism, one can’t help feeling a deep 
mistrust of such a procedure. In the first 
place, ‘there is the strong possibility that 
the protocol material being assessed con- 
taminates the judgments of movement. In 
the second, counseling psychologists are or- 
dinarily quite human and therefore subject 
to the distortions of judgment that occur 
when ratings are made under ego-involving 
circumstances. Interested in helping their 
clients, counselors may be a trifle prone to 
over-estimate the amount of help rendered. 
In the third place, such judgments are re- 
stricted to the evidence contained in the 
interview itself. If adjustment is a real- 
world phenomenon, it cannot be adequately 
assessed within the permissive and nurtur- 
ant walls of a counseling center. Until we 
have gathered secure assurances that proto- 
col material is definitely related to a known 
degree and in known ways to the client's 
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extraclinical activities, we are more than 
justified as researchers in questioning the 
utility of criteria taken from inside the in- 
terview. 

In short, we must remember where the 
proof of the pudding lies. Investigations of 
counseling’s effectiveness will bring proper 
returns only when they involve considera- 
tions of how the client deals with himself 
and his associates in the world beyond the 
clinic’s doors. This extraclinical emphasis, 
stressing the psychological health values of 
the conimunity, must ultimately be included 
in all our designs; and our preliminary ef- 
forts are likely to be much improved and 
to provide firmer stanchions on which other 
investigators can build if this ultimate con- 
sideration is not lost sight of. 
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Some Proposals 


for Research 
by HAROLD B. PEPINSKY 


|: THIS PAPER some research proposals are 
presented against a background of theo- 
retical orientations among present-day 
counseling psychologists. P. L. Dressel’s 
summary of recent counseling research and 
E. J. Shoben, Jr.'s discussion of how criteria 
may be established in such studies provide 
a background for the remarks which follow. 

Shoben’s reference to our dubious wealth 
of theory as a foundation for coherent re- 
search activity brings us to a sharp realiza- 
tion of present inadequacies in this area. 
It would seem that we do not have anything 
like a respectable theory at the present time 
to guide either practice or research in coun- 
seling. Some folks get irritated when this 
kind of remark is made. “Why we do so 
have theory—we have personality theory, 
perception theory, and lots of other theories 
that tie right into what we are doing.” 
Still others are apt to take a dim view of 
the necessity for having any kind of theo- 
retical orientation. 

This is not the place to argue about 
theory. Whatever attitudes we have on the 
subject, we seem to be guided, willy nilly, 
by our differing theoretical approaches to 
counseling, which helps to account for ob- 
servable variation in our research aims. To 
illustrate this point, some of the different 
approaches will be labeled and briefly de- 
scribed. Both the justification for theory 
and a more detailed critique of present 
approaches to it will be presented elsewhere 
[6]. 

The most hoary of these theoretical orien- 
tations to counseling might be called the 
trait and factor-centered approach. Here 
the psychology of individual differences has 
led to an emphasis upon differential diagno- 
sis of the client’s problem. Traditionally, 
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a judgment is made as to whether a client 
has an “educational,” “vocational,” or “per- 
sonal” difficulty, and comparisons of his 
performance (e.g., on measures of “apti- 
tude, achievement,” “interest,” 
“personality,” etc.) are made before and 
after counseling to determine whether he is 
getting along better after counseling than 
before. In both cases, his performance is 
compared with that of other people who 
are said to comprise “norm groups.” 

The self-centered approach to counseling 
has been most highly publicized in recent 
years. This is a concern with an emerging, 
developing, perceiving, and knowing self 
which is said to organize and direct a client's 
activities. The researcher in this group has 
been concerned more with the extent to 
which a client achieves self-actualization and 
less with “external judgments” of whether 
he is performing the way he ought to be 
performing. 

Another important orientation to coun- 
seling can be labeled the social psychological 
approach. This centers on the study of 
interaction between counselor and client. 
How much responsibility is the counselor 
taking? How much does he do as compared 
with the client? Does the counselor “in- 
terpret” or “lead” or does he “simply ac- 
cept” a client’s remarks? How does the 
client respond? 

Still another important approach might 
be called psychoanalytic. Like the self-cen- 
tered approach, it embraces both a theo- 
retical orientation and a method. Its em- 
phasis is upon personality dynamics, and 
it utilizes “depth interview” procedures to 
uncover “hidden motives.” 

Finally, in this much abbreviated review 
of theoretical orientations to counseling, we 
may note the neo-behavioral approach. 
This is based on the notion that current 
models for the explanation of human learn- 
ing can be adapted to organize and account 
for the learning of clients. Hull's “stimu- 
lus-response-reinforcement” model [2] and 
Tolman’s “molar theory” [9] are examples 
of these transplantings. 

There are many examples of deviation 
and of overlap among approaches, but the 
biases are there. The fact is that we have 
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different ideas about what we want counsel- 
ing to do in the first place. Suppose we 
could agree that we wanted to find out 
through our research “what changes occur 
in a Client as a result of counseling?” The 
trait and factor-centeréd counselor might 
want to know whether the client was better 
adjusted as determined by the appropriate- 
ness of his educational-vocational planning; 
the self-centered counselor might wish to 
find out whether the client had become 
more insightful, more accepting of him- 
self; the social psychological counselor, to 
know whether the client could assume more 
responsibility for his problems in the inter- 
view; the psychoanalytic counselor, to de- 
termine whether the client had developed 
more ego-strength; and the neo-behaviorist, 
to find out whether response acquisition of 
the client had occurred in line with the in- 
vestigator’s predictions. 

A predicament? Yes, if we were to at- 
tempt in a single research program to an- 
swer all of the important questions about 
counseling. Not only would such a quest 
be complicated by the theoretical biases we 
have, but there are innumerable ways of 
setting up a design once the research ob- 
jectives have been clarified. 

Therefore, the question of what is the 
design will be side-stepped in favor of some 
general and—it is hoped—constructive pro- 
posals for future research in counseling. 

There are some general problems of re- 
search design which we must face up to: 
e.g., defining our constructs, setting up our 
criteria, and isolating and controlling pre- 
dictor variables. Our design possibilities 
range from the individual case-study, as ex- 
emplified by Rogers’ comprehensive and ex- 
cellent analysis of ““The Case of Mrs. Oak” 
[8], to rigorous experimental control, as ex- 
emplified by Keet’s nice study of “Two Ver- 
bal Techniques in a Miniature Counseling 
Situation” [4].1_ In between we have the 
empirical, essentially non-controlled study 
of groups of cases, as exemplified by Peres’ 
“Investigation of Non-Directive Group 


*It should be noted, however, that Merrill [5] 
and another investigator on the West Coast, in 
attempting to repeat this study, were unable to 
obtain results similar to those of Keet. 
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Therapy” [7], or the use of statistical con- 
trol in the Dressel-Matteson research on 
“The Effect of Client Participation in Test 
Interpretation” [J]. This broad range of 
studies is mentioned not to cite one or the 
other as better but to illustrate the many 
possibilities open to us. 

Whatever we do in research should be 
based on a careful definition and delinea- 
tion of the problem as it has meaning for 
us. Sound research is a slow and painstak- 
ing process. An explicit statement of the 
research objective for a particular project 
is not easily made. Like other phases of the 
project, this may have to be reworked many 
times before the researcher can be satisfied 
with it. In setting up a research project 
considerable time should be allotted for this 
first step. How well the problem has been 
stated can be checked against succeeding 
steps in planning the research. Unless these 
follow clearly and necessarily from the prob- 
lem statement, the project may not be well 
designed. Here, too, it is well to avoid 
rigid adherence to any “school” or “theory” 
of counseling in deciding what research will 
be done. “Theory” in the scientific sense 
of the term implies working from observa- 
tions to conceptualizations, and the revis- 
ing of conceptions in light of subsequent 
observations. Even if we were to be guided 
by a well-defined set of postulates and 
theorems in formulating our research ob- 
jectives (which is unlikely in the field of 
counseling at the present time), we should 
have to keep in mind that these very foun- 
dations of theory-building are subject to re- 
vision if new observations fail to confirm 
them. A good illustration is the changing 
conceptualizations of the Chicago Counsel- 
ing Center group as new data have poured 
in. 

Secondly, having been explicit in stating 
the problem, and—if we can—the rationale 
for it, we should be careful to limit our- 
selves to the statement of hypotheses that 
are testable, and to make our statements so 
explicit that the research operations follow 
directly and unequivocally from them. Too 
frequently, we say, in effect, “The hypoth- 
esis is that my counseling approach is 
better than anyone else’s and whatever re- 
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sults I get you can be sure they will sup- 
port my approach.” 

Thirdly, we ought to set up our design 
in such a way that it provides a relatively 
unambiguous test of our hypothesis. Here 
some of us might be old-fashioned: the no- 
tion of systematically controlling independ- 
ent (predictor) variables to see what effect 
they have on dependent (criterion) vari- 
ables might have a strong appeal. We 
might not all agree whole-heartedly with 
the conclusion that statistical control, (e.g., 
through convariance methods) is a substi- 
tute for experimental control, in which the 
manipulation of dependent variables is a 
deliberate and pre-determined part of a re- 
search design. We might agree, however, 
that comparison groups are necessary (de- 
spite the present difficulty in obtaining 
them) if predictions are to be tested. The 
Chicago Counseling Center research [e.g., 
3,4] suggests novel ways of incorporating 
control groups into our designs. 

Fourthly, we should do a compulsive job 
of planning our research: how the data will 
be collected, how they will be analyzed, and 
even how they will be interpreted. Lack- 
ing careful planning, we may be tempted to 
improvise as we go along. This can lead 
us far afield from our original hypotheses. 
Pilot studies are strongly recommended as 
an antidote to the wandering research ob- 
jective. Finally, we would do well to exer- 
cise restraint in discussing our results and 
in generalizing from them. If we have de- 
cided in advance upon the criteria for ac- 
cepting or rejecting the original hypotheses, 
the obtained results should be interpreted 
in the light of that prejudgment. 

In summary, some of the conceptual 
biases among counseling psychologists were 
reviewed in order to account for the varied 
and seemingly conflicting research aims re- 
ported in current research publications. As 
a substitute for any single research project, 
which could appeal at most to a minority 
of research workers, a set, of general pro- 
posals was recommended for the conduct- 
ing of research. 

These general guides to research activity 
can be adhered to regardless of the re- 
searcher’s orientation. Variety in ap- 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


The critical social and educational problem of today is one of learning how 
shared relationships may be fostered and freedom of inquiry accelerated. It 
seems to me first, that this must be done through the schools, and second, that 
there must be a complete change in the attitude toward education; what we do 
have is instruction. What are we “educating” for? Obviously we are instruct- 
ing our future citizens in what it takes to live in the world in which they find them- 
selves. We are equipping them with the elementary skills, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, which it takes to maintain that world. More by default than by de- 
sign, we teach them a kind of cracker-barrel human relations, to become echoes, 
as it were, of other stereotyped lives already lived. This is to say, in the most 
important of all relations, human relations, as educators we fail most miserably. 
For what can be more important than human relations? What is all the instruc- 
tion in the world worth if it is not accompanied and integrated by an under- 
standing of man's responsibility to man? A scientific approach to education must 
begin with the basic assumption that values must in the long run be tested by their 
¢apacity to contribute to the happiness and creativeness of human beings living 
together. If we can find a scientific basis in fact for what should be, we should 
at the very least be willing to give it a try.—M. F. Ashley Montagu in November 
Christian Register. 
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G.A.T.B. Scores as 


Predictors of College Grades 


Ti. STUDY constitutes an exploratory step 
in a project designed to discover the re- 
lationship between GATB scores and subse- 
quent geiferal college success (as opposed to 
success in professional or specialized college 
curricula). It includes an investigation of 
both retest reliability and validity. Validity 
is defined in terms of the coefficients of cor- 
relation between each of six scores and the 
first-quarter grade point average of a group 
of freshman women and freshman men at 
the University of Utah. (The first-quarter 
grade point average has been repeatedly 
shown to be a good predictor of subsequent 
scholastic success at this University. For ex- 
ample, Jex reports a correlation of 0.81 be- 
tween first-quarter grades and cumulative 
grades at the end of two years of college.)! 

The General Aptitude Test Battery was 
developed by the United States Employ- 
ment Service for use with adults and older 
adolescents in need of vocational counseling. 
Norms have been obtained for 20 fields of 
work, but its value in predicting college suc- 
cess is largely undetermined. The complete 
battery consists of 15 tests which combine to 
yield 10 aptitude scores. On the basis of a 
previous study in which the GATB was ad- 
ministered to a group of our graduating 
seniors in the Spring of 1948, a reduced 
one-hour battery was administered to the 
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*Frank B. Jex, “Predicting Scholastic Achieve- 
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entire freshman class in the fall of that year, 
excluding only those students who did not 
attend class on the day the tests were given.” 
Table | describes the tests which were used. 

The tests were administered to first-quar- 
ter freshmen during the academic year 
1948-49. The 776 men and 515 women 
freshmen, whose test scores were correlated 
with first-quarter grade point averages, all 
entered in the fall quarter and because of 
practical considerations were not retested. 
The 119 students reported in the reliability 
study are all those who began at the Univer- 
sity during the winter quarter and who re- 
ported for both the test and the retest. 

The senior author supervised the testing 
of a large group of students who entered in 
the fall. He also personally administered 
both the test and retest to the winter group 
for the reliability study. The retest was ad- 
ministered exactly four weeks after the first 
test. 

Grade point averages were computed by 
assigning 4 honor points for each quarter 
hour of “A” grade the student received, 3 
honor points for each quarter hour of “B,” 
2 honor points for each quarter hour of 
“C,” 1 honor point for each quarter hour 
of “D,” 0 honor points for each quarter hour 
of “E” and dividing the total number of 
honor points by the total number of quarter 


* Coefficients of correlation between the six apti- 
tude scores and over-all grade point average for 460 
seniors who volunteered to take the tests (about 
one-half of the graduating class) were as follows 
Q 0.38, R 0.25, S 0.16, V 0.43, G 0.37 N 0.27. No 
sex breakdown was made in this study. 





A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF SIX SCORES 








TABLE | 
A Description of General Aptitude Test Battery Tests as Used in the Present Study 





A plitude 


Composition 


Number of 


Time Items 





G—lIntelligence 
Test 
Test 
Test 
Test 
Test 


V—Verbal Aptitude 
N—Numerical Aptitude... 


S—Spatial Aptitudet 
Q—Clerical Perception... 
R—Reasoning? 


Test 
Test 


E—Logic 


TOTAL 


Test H—Spatial Discrimination 
I—Arithmetic Reasoning 
J—Same—Opposite Verbal 
J—Same—Opposite Verbal 
D—Arithmetic Computation 
I—Arithmetic Reasoning 
Test H—Spatial Discrimination 
B—Clerical Perception 


6 Minutes 40 
6 Minutes 25 
5 Minutes 60 
(5) Minutes* 

5 Minutes 50 
(6) Minutes 

(6) Minutes (40) 
6 Minutes * 150 
4 Minutes 24 


* Parentheses indicate a test used in another aptitude score which has already been listed. 
t Test F, which yields the less heavily weighted of the two scores going into Spatial Aptitude, was not 


included due to the limited time available for testing. 


t Aptitude “R” is a name given to Test E for the purpose of ease of reporting. It is usually not admin- 


istered to employment office counselees. 


hours for which the student was registered. 
For the present study, students’ test scores 
and first-quarter grade point averages were 
recorded on McBee Cards to facilitate more 
rapid sorting. 

Che coefficients of correlation between the 
fir. t test and the retest are given on Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Reliability Coefficients of GATB Sub-Tests, 
N=119 


proached this predicted minimum. Lower 
reliabilities are to be expected in the R and 
N, because of the limited number of items 
in each. 

Relationship between aptitude scores and 
first-quarter grades are given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Correlations between GATB Scores and First- 
Quarter Grade Point Averages for Entering 
Freshman Students in 1948 





Coefficient of Correlation 
between Test and Retest 


0.84 
0.83 
0.88 
0.85 
0.74 
0.82 
0.88 
0.70 





N, Computational . 
N, Story Problems . 





In commenting on the probable reli- 
ability of these tests, Super® had suggested 
that a minimum r of about 0.85 should be 
expected. It is interesting to note that with 
the exception of R (Reasoning) and N,j all 
the correlation coefficients closely ap- 


*Donald E. Super, Appraising Vocational Fitness. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949, p. 367. 
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Men N 


Women 





Test Test tT. 





43 
43 
040 N 37 
043 2 
.037 27 
043 29 .033 





There are many obvious uses to which 
such an instrument as the GATB, which 
is composed of short, easily administered, 
relatively “pure” tests, could be put, pro- 
vided the tests can be demonstrated to have 
reliability and validity. Validity in so far as 
college counseling is concerned might be de- 
fined in terms of the relationship between 
scores of tests taken at or prior to admission 
to college and subsequent academic per- 
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formance. Also, it would be desirable to 
know the relationship of these test scores to 
performance both in general college courses 


pared with a 38-minute test. Furthermore, 
it is quite possible that if individual tests 
are combined for this particular purpose a 


Multiple R significantly larger than that be- 
tween G and grade point average can be ob- 
tained. This, of course, will involve a re- 
weighting of scores at least for this popula- 
tion. 


and in specialized and professional courses. 

The present study has some obvious limi- 
tations, and, of course, any conclusions must 
be regarded as tentative. It is interesting to 
note, however, that on a substantial popula- 
tion some of the r’s are not only statistically 
significant but comparatively large. The 
G score compares favorably with the total 
score on the American Council on Educa- 1. 
tion Psychological Examination in predict- 
ing first-quarter grades at the University of 
Utah. (The correlation between total score 
on the ACE and first-quarter grades at the 
University of Utah in several studies has 
been respectively .44, .42 and .38.)* This 
finding is rather remarkable when it is con- 
sidered that a 17-minute test is being com- 


On the basis of present findings, the au- 
thors have concluded: 
The GATB tests used in this study possess 
considerable retest reliability. 
2. The tests show considerable promise as a 
quick, easily obtained predictor of college 
SUCCESS. 


At the present time a study is in progress 
to explore further how the tests can be com- 
bined to predict academic success both in 
general and professional courses and to 
learn something of the influence of college 


* Jex, op. cit., pp. 65 and 79. training on these test scores. 


A SCHOOL OF PROBATION AND DISCIPLINE 


When | was about 12 years old (1797), and sister Lizy was 10, and father 


and mother began to find assistance from us at the same time. Still, up to my 
departure from home to study medicine at 15, my old functions were performed, 
more or less, on rainy days & Sundays, on wash days, and every night and 
morning. My pride was in the labours of the field, but taste and duty held me, 
as occasion required, to the duties of the house. 

The time has been (perhaps should be still), when | looked back upon the 
years thus spent as lost. Lost as it respects my destiny in life—lost as to dis- 
tinction in my profession—'ost as to influence in the generation to which | belong. 
But might | not have been rocked in the cradle of affluence, been surrounded by 
servants and tutors, exempt from every kind of labour, and indulged in every 
lawful gratification, and yet have at last fallen short of the limited and humble 
respectability which | now enjoy? .. . 

The truth is, that | was the whole time in a school (! will not any longer say, of 
adversity, but) of probation and discipline, and was only deprived of the op- 
portunities afforded by the school of letters. Great and precious as these are 
to him who is afterwards to cultivate literature and science, they are not the 
whole. They impart a certain kind of knowledge and strengthen the memory, 
but they leave many important principles of our nature undeveloped, and, there- 
fore, can not guarantee future usefulness or fame.—Daniel Drake, M.D., in 
Pioneer Life in Kentucky, 1785-1800. 
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THEORY OF PERSONALITY 


Applied to Employment Counseling 





Me: OF THE PEOPLE who participated 
in the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth were primarily con- 
cerned with one phase of the healthy per- 
sonality as it related to their particular field 
of endeavor. The health specialist con- 
sidered this aspect, the recreation workers 
another. Those in vocational guidance put 
their emphasis on recommendations, par- 
ticularly those of a program nature, which 
would improve vocational counseling serv- 
ices to youth. But in addition to these spe- 
cial interests, the White House Conference 
developed what they called “a fact-finding 
report.” In this report the best thinking 
to date of psychiatrists, psychologists, soci- 
ologists, anthropologists, and other social 
scientists was assembled and interrelated. 
In referring to these basic findings on which 
the entire conference could draw and which 
remain a permanent record of current think- 
ing, leaders of the conference called this 
report a “statement of insights.” 

These insights cover an analysis of what 
is considered normal growth and develop- 
ment for the individual and the influence 
of social factors on this growth. Elsewhere, 
have’ been referred to as 
psycho-social. The Fact Finding Report 
of Children and Youth at the Mid-Century 
does definitely take into account both the 
normal psychological development and the 
helps and hindrances to this development, 
and the cultural and environmental fac- 
tors affecting the individual as he progresses. 
Perhaps the psychological development has 
been most clearly stated. 

The conference drew heavily on the 


these factors 


EvetyN Murray is an Employment Counseling 
Specialist, U. S. Employment Service, Washington, 
D. C. 
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thinking of Erik H. Erikson. Dr. Erikson 
feels that each person passes through a series 
of stages in his development as a person. 
Successful development in one stage is an 
important foundation for successful de- 
velopment in succeeding stages. These 
stages are the achievement of a sense of: (1) 
trust; (2) autonomy; (3) initiative; (4) 
accomplishment; (5) identity; (6) intimacy; 
(7) a parental or productive sense, and (8) 
a sense ol integrity. 

Some of these stages have more signifi- 
the vocational counselor than 
do others. In order to be successful at any 
stage, one must have had a reasonable de- 
gree of success in working through the 
struggles of the preceding stages. It is 
recognized that throughout life people may 
lose, or partially lose, these senses and that 
unfavorable factors may adversely affect 
the retaining of these senses, which then 
must be regained. 

The problems of healthy personality func- 
tion are never solved once and for all, and 
there is a constant interplay of individual 
and environment. But to overcome success- 
fully the hurdles at each stage will lay a 
ground work against later failures. 

The employment counselor is not pri- 
marily a clinician or a mental hygienist but 
he should know enough about the develop- 
ment of the healthy personality to foster its 
growth and to do nothing to impede prog- 
ress toward this generally accepted goal. 
The vocational counselor, like other pro- 
fessional workers dealing with human 
beings, can be helped by a basic knowledge 
of the stages in the normal development of 
people. All those in vocational guidance 
will find these principles helpful. This 
article is addressed to those in employment 
counseling merely because it seemed de- 
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sirable to set some limitations to develop- 
ment of the material. 


A Sense of Trust 

The sens irust is usually developed 
during the first year of life, as a baby learns 
to trust its mother. This sense must be 
reafirmed throughout life. A child who 
has never formed it may feel that he has no 
reason to trust other people and, therefore, 
he is likely to be suspicious and distrustful 
and may have little sense of responsibility. 
As a worker later the individual will need 
to trust his employer and fellow workers, 
as well as others in his personal environ- 
ment. The counselor must gain the trust 
of an applicant before the counselor can be 
very helpful to him. While the counselor 
may not be able to cure distrust, he can 
treat it with understanding and sympathy. 
For example, an applicant may come to the 
employment office indicating that he doesn’t 
expect help from this source. This is not 
to be resented by the counselor but under- 
stood as a possible defense against lack of 
success. 

The counselor may meet a handicapped 
young person who has a general sense of 
mistrust. The counselor need not under- 
stand in exactly what way or at what stage 
the boy has found the world unworthy of 
trust. It is important that the counselor 
proceed in a way that will give the person 
the maximum justification for trusting him 
and the service rendered. This may mean 
insuring that he is referred to a job where 
he will feel he is justly treated. 


A Sense of Autonomy 


This is the stage so familiar to parents 
when the young child insists, “Me do,” and 
wants to do for himself rather than be 
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waited on. It is the stage at which the 
young child asserts his own mind and will, 
and lays the foundation for being an in- 
dependent human being. If this stage is 
successfully hurdled, the child establishes 
self-control and self-esteem. If the outcome 
is unfavorable, he is doubtful about his 
worth and is more or less ashamed of him- 
self. This self-reliance and adequacy must 
be reafirmed throughout life and is one 
reason why it is important that a person 
be permitted to make his own choices. 
Nothing in the procedures of counseling or 
placement of young workers should de 
prive applicants of this need to stand on 
their own feet with dignity. Counselors 
often err by saying “If 1 were you, I would, 
etc.” rather than “How do you feel you 
want to handle this?” The recognition of 
the basic need of the individual for auton- 
omous decisions may be one factor in mak- 
ing the “non-directive” approach in coun- 
seling so popular. An overly directive ap- 
proach in counseling is bound to fail since 
it runs counter to the needs of the healthy 
personality. All are agreed that it is very 
important for the healthy growth of the 
young person to make his own decisions. 
Applicants sometimes want to throw their 
whole decision or problem on the counselor 
but the counselor must resist accepting this 
responsibility for he knows it will retard 
the persoh’s healthy growth. The coun- 
selor may give information and help him 
think through his vocational problems in 
a guided situation, but the counselee, not 
the counselor, must run the show for him- 
self. A person cannot be led by the hand 
to a vocational goal. 

The presentation of alternate ideas or 
alternate fields of work from which the 
applicant can make a choice is one way of 
helping him retain or regain autonomy. 
After a discussion of a vocational plan, a 
counselor may suggest that a counselee 





Successful Development in 
One Stage Leads to Successful 
Development in the Next 








think over an idea and return another day 
and let him know his decision. 


A Sense of Initiative 


There is a basic need for the develop- 
ment of initiative in the young child. This 
is the period when the child learns to 
imitate behavior of adults and to want to 
share their adult life. It is a period of 
vigorous learning. Boys and girls at this 
Stage are very appreciative of any convinc- 
ing promise that they some day will be able 
to do things as well or better than the 
adults they know. If enterprise and imagi- 
nation are too greatly curbed at this stage, 
a personality may result that is overcon- 
stricted. It is part of the American culture, 
this prizing of both autonomy and initia- 
tive. The employment counselor gets the 
individual at the stage where he will usually 
have successfully achieved these senses of 
trust, autonomy, and initiative, so that the 
counselor has no part in their original es- 
tablishment in the individual in what 
should be the normal development of these 
senses; but he should be aware of their 
opposites as unhealthy manifestations. The 
counselor will do everything he can to 


strengthen any efforts the individual makes 


to reaffirm these basic drives. For the em- 
ployment counselors this means awareness 
of any action that will work counter to, 
or deprive people of, these manifestations 
of healthy growth. Counselors often en- 
counter ambition in youth which they feel 
is unwarranted or unrealistic. There is a 
temptation to try to bring these people 
“down to earth.” This may be the wrong 
approach. The efforts of the young person 
to soar may be a healthy display of the 
individual's struggle to achieve this sense 
of initiative. 

Sometimes an applicant who may seem to 
be “unrealistic” is groping for a new or 
more suitable outlet for his initiative. En- 
couragement, not discouragement, is in 
order. Help him to find the suitable out- 
let. Be slow to put a damper on appli- 
cants’ ideas, but rather try to present the 
possible vocational avenues and show him 
various ways to carry out his ideas real- 
istically. Perhaps he can plan a job within 
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the field at a lower level than he had an- 
ticipated. A young person may be referred 
to written material which will bring out all 
the pertinent facts and requirements of a 
job. It is better for him to use this initia- 
tive in getting the information and get new 
ideas for occupational outlet than to be 
told he can’t get what he had thought he 
wanted. 


A Sense of Accomplishment 


Dr. Erikson calls this stage the “state of 
industry” and it usually begins to be es- 
tablished some time around six years of 
age. At this period a child’s preoccupation 
with phantasy subsides and he wants to be 
engaged in real tasks that he can carry 
through to completion. This is the sense 
that a healthy work life builds upon. 
Schools help young people get this feeling 
of successful accomplishment. In some 
cases when this period has not been success- 
fully met, the child develops delinquent 
tendencies. Some such boys find in jobs a 
sense of accomplishment which they were 
never able to attain at school and conse- 
quently give up their delinquent ways. 
Others, handicapped in job finding, con- 
tinue their basic lack of adjustment and 
are not able in the job to develop a sense 
of industry. Hence, they have work failures 
added to their other insecurities. 

Everyone has had the experience of seeing 
the flowering of individual personalities 
as the young person gets a feeling of mas- 
tery and endeavor in his first job. Coun- 
selors need to assist young people to choose 
jobs which are neither above nor beneath 
their ability. A job which is too easy may 
cause frustration. A job which is too diffi- 
cult may set a pattern of failure which pre- 
vents a full realization of this needed sense 
of accomplishment. Misplacement in un- 
suitable work may become one of the most 
distorting influences in a life experience. 
As Harry Overstreet put it in The Mature 
Mind, “Man is at his best when he is doing 
his best, at what he can do best.” 

Some people who are specialists in work 
with adolescents feel that young people are 
kept young too long in this country. They 
say that one of the barriers to a sense of 
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accomplishment are the protective child 
labor laws which prevent children from 
taking jobs at certain ages or under certain 
circumstances and withholding experience 
in work which might be more meaningful 
to them than their current school work. 
It becomes important then for the employ- 
ment counselor to interpret the social and 
individual values of these laws and to assist 
young people to get the type of work which 
they can do legally, or to get additional 
vocational training which may also have 
new meaning in terms of accomplishment. 
This recognition of the drives of young 
people for purposeful work has prompted 
schools in recent years to readjust their 
curriculum to attempt to increase their 
“holding power.” Schools are furnishing 
more real-life experiences to young people 
and are extending such programs as co- 
operative (work-school) education. 

The counselor's first step is to find out 
what the applicants’ abilities are. The use 
of the General Aptitude Test Battery will 
aid in this. One also considers school sub- 


jects and hobbies and tries to find some past 
accomplishment which can be capitalized 
upon and developed. People want to feel 


useful in what they are doing. But the 
real challenge to the counselor is to try to 
establish or re-establish this sense of ac- 
complishment for the person who has no 
special interests or abilities. Those who 
are not especially gifted are an especial 
challenge to the counselor. They also need 
this sense of fulfillment in order. to have 
healthy personalities. 


A Sense of Identity 


The development of identity is the crisis 
to be met by adolescents. They must clarify 
what their role in society is to be. The 
young person must learn to understand 
himself during this period and to relate to 
the society in which he finds himself. It 
must be reaffirmed to youth that the uni- 
verse is trustworthy and stable and that a 
way of life is clearly laid out for him. It 
is the adolescents’ desire to identify them- 
selves with something that makes them 
form cliques and gangs when they are not 
able to identify with the adult world. The 
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opposite of this sense of identity was ex- 
pressed by the son in the play, The Death 
of a Salesman, when he said, “I just can't 
take hold, Mom. I can't take hold of some 
kind of life.” The employment counselor 
dealing with young workers as they leave 
high school must recognize very clearly this 
hunger that young people have to “take 
hold.” If the course of personality de- 
velopment has been a healthy one up to 
the period of adolescence, a feeling of self- 
esteem has accrued from numerous experi- 
ences and the job hunting and finding ex- 
perience should be one that helps reaffirm 
for the young person the fact that he is 
moving toward an understandable future 
in which he will have a definite role to 
play. The employment service's emphasis 
on assisting young people to establish a 
vocational plan is in line with the healthy 
person's basic need te feel that he belongs 
and that he is on his way to a known goal. 
Experienced employment counselors know 
that many adolescents are still in the phan- 
tasy stage and make choices based on phan- 
tasy rather than reality. This is to be ex- 
pected and dealt with understandingly. A 
girl may choose a vocation such as nurse 
or teacher because of her desire to identify 
with some adult she knows. Likewise some 
vocational choices are based on not wanting 
to identify with some adult or adults they 
do not like. It is at this stage that the 
giving of information, descriptions of vari- 
ous types of jobs, and requirements and re- 
wards of various jobs would be most help- 
ful. 

During adolescence there are physiologi- 
cal and social changes that must be met. 
In order to meet these crises successfully, 
young people often assert themselves against 
adults and then lean back and depend on 
them again. 

Some large firms and labor unions capital- 
ize on people's basic need for identification 
by the organization of company clubs and 
social programs. 

Veterans who returned from war wanting 
new jobs and a new way of life provide an 
example of people trying to establish a new 
identity. Many had not been satisfied with 
the identity they established previously or 
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had only partially established this sense ol 
identity. They had a new chance, and 
many took advantage of it. 

A sense of identity with co-workers is 
another means of achieving this desirable 
sense. Few people work alone. The 
healthy personality has learned to work with 
others. The desire to work “over” or 
“under” others is an immature concept. 
The goal in work, as in all of life, is a “with” 
attitude. It is important that people b« 
able to see themselves as part of a work 
group. 


A Sense of Intimacy 

The vocational counselor is less concerned 
with the development of this sense than 
with some of the others previously men- 
tioned since intimacy is a more personal 
sense and involves the relationship with 
one’s self as well as with people of the same 
and opposite sex. The opposite of intimacy 
is isolation, and if one has not achieved 
this sense of intimacy one often becomes 
isolated from other people. An unhea!thy 
personality may develop. People achieve 
this sense of intimacy basically by learning 
to live with themselves and also by learning 


to live with other people—at home, at play, 


and at work. Counselors will recognize 
this need for intimacy when people insist 
on working in an environment where they 
can form necessary attachments. Coun- 
selors will assist people in meeting this 
need rather than trying to work counter to 
it. While this sense of intimacy is met most 
profoundly in marriage, it is fulfilled in 
many other ways, and is basic to the ac- 
cepting of self by the healthy personality. 
A counselor will want to ask himself, be- 
fore referral to a job of a person who has 
not established a sense of intimacy outside 
the job, if the proposed job will accentuate 
a sense of isolation, or if the person is ready 
to take a step toward normal‘intimacies in 
the job environment. Such a person may 
then be sent to a job where the development 
of intimacies will not be impossible. 


The Parental Sense: 
Creative or Productive 


This is the period of generativity. It 
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involves a sense of responsibility for the 
next generation and is socially useful. The 
negative aspect of this sense is self-absorp- 
tion. One achieves the creative sense 
through parenthood, but also through work 
and responsibility toward the products of 
creative activity of all sorts. The healthy 
personality feels the need to produce as 
well as to indulge himself. The parental 
sense includes creativeness in all its as- 
pects. Many who do not have children as 
well as many who do, get a real sense ol 
creativeness out of a job, if they can get 
the right one. Successful adjustment in 
this period depends upon having met suc- 
cessiully previous crises and developed fully 
each sense in the proper sequence. People 
need to feel that they are productive. The 
counselor probably erred who tried to argue 
with the girl who wanted to quit a job in 
a factory making ugly dolls. The counselor 
felt it made no difference, but the girl's 
productive sense was offended. She would 
have preferred packing buttons or shoe 
laces. The ugly dolls seemed useless to her 
and she didn’t want to be identified with 
this unworthy activity. 


A Sense of Integrity 


Ihe final stage in the development of 
a healthy personality is a sense of integrity. 
This means an acceptance of the fact that 
one’s life is one’s own responsibility. <A 
person of integrity defends the dignity of 
his own life style against all threats. On 
the job integrity manifests itself in the feel- 
ing that one has accomplished a reasonable 
amount of work and that one’s job is 
reasonably adequate. In adulthood the 
healthy personality can often be achieved 
in spite of previous misfortunes in the de- 
velopment sequence. New sources of trust 
may be found. Fortunate events and cir- 
cumstances may aid the individual in his 
struggle to feel autonomous and to assert 
his initiative. If one is not able to achieve 
this, he experiences disgust and despair 
which are the opposite of mental health. 
In job adjustment counseling, the coun- 
selor should recognize manifestations of 
these negative aspects of integration and do 
all he can to help the individual overcome 
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them, and perhaps refer the individual to 
a source of specialized help. 

In connection with this sense of responsi- 
bility it is interesting to note studies of 
the relationship between vocational inter- 


The above analysis is concerned mainly 
with the psychological development of the 
individual. It is recognized that social 
forces affect this development to a great 
extent and that this country has not one 





ests and personality adjustment. It has 
been found that social service interests and 
personal adjustment have a high positive 
correlation. Perhaps by suggesting a suit- 
able leisure time activity the vocational 
counselor can help a person adjust better 
on the job and reach the desirable state of 
integration. 


culture, but many subcultures, which 
have a greater effect on the job choice 
and adjustment than is ordinarily recog- 
nized. 

The above analysis gives a brief psycho- 
logical picture and should be supplemented 
with sociological study. 


RETREAT FROM REASON 


| know of no time when the retreat from reason, the abdication to fear, the distor- 
tion of truth and the tolerance of intolerance have been so prominent in the guid- 
ance of public opinion and in the shaping of public policy. This condition may be a 
a symptom of our adolescence in world affairs. It is a reflection on the 
quality of our leadership. It is an era in which selfishness, lack of self- 
control, personal security at the expense of the general welfare seem to dominate. 
The results may be legis'ation by hysteria, unfounded criticism of men and insti- 
tutions, disunity through rumor. We are doing irreparable damage to our- 
selves without the aid of those who would destroy us . . . —Alonzo G. Grace as 
quoted from a paper in October Youth Leaders Digest. 


FRAME OF REFERENCE IN TESTING 


Educators use psychological tests to find out about the student's .. . attributes. It 
is significant, however, that in many cases the results of such tests are not made 
available to the student himself—and many times not even to his parents or class- 


room teacher. The assumption made in the use of most tests is that knowledge 
of the results will enable guidance and administrative personnel to perceive the 
student-body more accurately, and to enable the school to modify certain as- 
pects of the schoo! situation.... In any event, use of tests has been predicated on 
the basis that “the school knows best,” without recourse to the student’s own 
feelings and reactions.—Leslie K. Malpass in October Progressive Education. 
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Clerical Interest and Clerical 
Aptitude 


relationship between vocational inter- 
est and special aptitude appear, in the ex- 
perience of the writer, to vary widely among 
persons engaged in or preparing to engage 
in counseling and selection and placement. 
Some assume that any manifestation of a 
distinctive vocational interest is, in the na- 
ture of things, evidence of special aptitude. 
Others see evidence of interest in the pres- 
ence of aptitude. Still others held that the 
relationship jis minimal. 

Among the signs of confusion the writer 
has observed the following: (1) the neglect 
of special aptitude measurement in the sec- 
ondary schools and the dependence fre- 
quently found in vocational counseling 
upon interest inventories; (2) the almost 
complete absence of interest measurement 
among business and industrial selection 
programs. While these two phenomena are 
not completely accounted for on the basis 
of hazy or incorrect assumptions regarding 
the relationship between interest and apti- 
tude the latter probably play a part. 

Perhaps this confusion is, in part, a 
function of the limited amount of data on 
the topic. Super [4], reviewing and sum- 
marizing a great body of testing literature, 
commented repeatedly upon the scarcity of 
evidence bearing upon the relationship be- 
tween interest and aptitude. 

As the initial step in a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the role of a vocational in- 
terest inventory in a selection and place- 
ment program the writer studied the inter- 
relationships of measures of interest and 
special aptitude among employed female 


A SSUMPTIONS regarding the nature of the 
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clerical workers.!| This note sets forth the 
findings and discusses the related literature 
on the relationship between clerical apti- 
tude and clerical interest. 

The Kuder Preference Record, Form BB, 
was selected at the interest measure. Spe- 
cial aptitude was measured by the Number 
and Name Checking sections of the Minne- 
sota Clerical Test. 

The subjects were 231 white, female cleri- 
cal workers employed by a large wholesale 
drug company in 19 Divisional offices in 
cities throughout the United States. Typi- 
cally, they were young, unmarried girls with- 
out dependents who had completed 12 years 
of schooling. The average girl had been on 
her present job for more than one year and 
had been with the company for one and 
three-fourth years. The subjects were con- 
sidered by management to be representative 
of the company’s women clerical workers 
during the period in which the data were 
collected (1944). 

The members of the sample were dis- 
tributed among 25 job categories. These 
categories were combined into six group- 
ings to establish broad categories of occupa- 
tions for analysis. The six groups and their 
primary job activities follow: 

Stenographers (50): taking and transcribing dicta- 

tion. 

General Clerical (40): recording, checking, com- 

puting, classifying. 

Typists (38): typing. 

High Level Machine Clerical (36): machine opera- 

tion, complex. 

Low Level Machine Clerical (34): machine opera- 

tion, simple. 


‘The portion of the study reported in this note 
is taken from a section in the writer’s Ph.D. dis- 
sertation (1946) on file in the University of Min- 
nesota library. Professor Donald G. Paterson was 
advisor. 
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Entry (33): routine clerical, no training or ex- 
perience required. 


All subjects volunteered for testing after 
the program was described to them as a re- 
search study, and all papers were identified 
by name. Results were reported back to 
each participant by personal letter. All 
testing was done by the writer under gener- 
ally favorable conditions. 

The results indicated that, in general, vo- 
cational interest is not related significantly 
to special aptitude under the conditions 
and procedures of the study. Among 108 
product moment correlation coefficients 
only three were significant at the 5 per cent 
level and only five at the 1 per cent level. 
No real trends were apparent. Scientific 
interest correlated 0.459 and 0.390 with 
Number and Name Checking, respectively, 
in the Entry group and 0.354 with Name 
Checking among High Level Machine Cleri- 
cal workers. Also, the Literary scale cor- 
related 0.444 and 0.472, respectively, among 
General Clerical workers. In this same 
group the Social Service scale was negatively 
correlated with Number and Name Check- 
ing, the respective coefficients being —0.624 
and —0.376. The negative correlation of 
—0.365 between Clerical interest and Name 
Checking for Stenographers was the only 
significant relationship on logically appro- 
priate keys. 


Occupational Selection Restricts Range 


In interpreting these findings, it should be 
noted that occupational selection served to 
restrict somewhat the range of scores on the 
Computational and Clerical scales of the 
Preference Record and on the Minnesota 
Clerical Test; thus the magnitude of the cor- 
relations may be smaller than correlations 
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obtained from a women-in-general popula- 
tion. Although this was not considered to 
be a highly significant factor these results 
should be generalized with caution to the 
problem of interrelationships among these 
variables for the general female population. 

Since the relationship of special aptitude 
to vocational interest has been investigated 
so seldom it is of interest to compare these 
findings with the few other available studies 
on Clerical interest and aptitude. 

The only other comparison of the Minne- 
sota Clerical Test and the Kuder Preference 
Record reported to date is the study by 
Wesley, Corey, and Stewart [6]. Wesley's 
data were obtained from 132 male college 
students enrolled in an introductory psy- 
chology course. When scores were cor- 
related using deviations from the group's 
mean (the usual procedure), the correlation 
between the Kuder Clerical scale and what 
evidently was the total Minnesota Cleri- 
cal Test score was 0.07. When a correla- 
tion was obtained based on scores represent- 
ing deviations from the individual's own 
mean for seven different tests of aptitude 
and ability it became 0.33. Even the latter 
coefficient however, expresses only a slight 
relationship between interest and aptitude 
for these males. The methodology itself is 
of interest in attacking the general problem. 

Adkins and Kuder [/] related Kuder 
scores to scores on Thurstone’s Chicago 
Tests of Primary Mental Abilities for uni- 
versity freshmen men and women. The cor- 
relations were minimal except for one of 
0.39 between the Number factor on the 
PMA test and the Kuder Computational 
scale among the women. The vocational 
significance of this PMA test is relatively 
unknown except for moderate correlations 
with chemistry and math achievement. 
However, among 113 college freshmen 
women home economics students, it corre- 
lated 0.59 and 0.58, respectively, with the 
Number and Name Checking sections of the 
Minnesota Clerical Test [5]. 





How are they related? 








The authors of the Differential Aptitude 
Test battery report insignificant relation- 
ships between Kuder Preference Record 
scores and scores on the Clerical Speed and 
Accuracy test for small samples (42 to 62) 
of high school boys and girls in one lowa 
community [2]. 

Klugman [3] compared Minnesota Cleri- 
cal Test scores for 207 female students in a 
public vocational school (commercial cur- 
riculum) with their scores on the General 
Office Worker and Stenographer-Secretary 
keys on the Strong Blank for Women. The 
correlation of 0.221 between Name Check- 
ing and the Stenographer-Secretary key was 
the highest obtained relationship. 

These consistent findings of slight or in- 
significant relationships between vocational 
interest and clerical aptitude are generally 
confirmed by the few studies on other special 
aptitudes as well as general intelligence 
[4].? 

The findings of this study and the review 
of the related literature point to the need for 
clarification of the assumptions which un- 
derlie some testing programs. Measures of 
vocational interest do not furnish a sub- 
stantial basis for inferences about the pres- 
ence or absence of special aptitudes. Nor 
can special aptitude measures be used to re- 
place interest tests. Each variable must be 
studied independently for its own unique 
contribution to vocational adjustment. 


*The writer also studied the relationship of 
Kuder scores to scores on the Tiffin-Lawshe Adapt- 
ability Test and found only four among 54 coeffi- 
cients significantly different from zero. The only 
trend for these groups was the possible relationship 
of mechanical interest to general ability since three 
of the six coefficients were statistically significant. 
These were 0.285, 0.362, and 0.688 for the Stenog- 
rapher, General Clerical, and Low Machine Clerical 


groups. 


Summary 


Two hundred and thirty-one female office 
workers grouped into six major job cate- 
gories were studied to determine the rela- 
tionship between clerical interest and cleri- 
cal aptitude. In general, it was found that 
the relationships were negligible among the 
members of this group. These results are 
in agreement with the limited literature on 
this topic. 

Counselors and personnel workers might, 
in at least some instances, reflect upon the 
assumptions which have led them to develop 
their particular testing programs. Whereas 
aptitude testing has tended to be neglected 
in the secondary schools, interest measure- 
ment has been overlooked in business and 
industry. One type of appraisal cannot 
substitute for the other. Both types of 
analysis, keyed to different objectives, should 
be made. 
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MEN AT WORK 


Today more than three-fourths of those who work for a living sell their labor to an 
employer.—John Ise in Economics. 
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Effects of Dormitory Counseling on 


Academic Achievement 


Me: UNIVERSITIES which provide resi- 
dences for students also provide some 
form of counseling or proctoring for the 
residents. In men’s dormitories, with which 
this report is concerned, these activities are 
most frequently carried out by graduate 
students who bear such titles as counselors, 
advisors, proctors, or house fellows. The 
responsibilities and procedures of these 
men have been described by Sifferd [5], 
Dammen [2: 252-259] and others. There 
is considerable variation from one college 
to another in the philosophy behind these 
programs resulting in differences in the ac- 
tual activities of dormitory counselors. 

With the opening of a new men’s dormi- 
tory in the fall of 1950, The Pennsylvania 
State College expanded its staff of dormi- 
tory counselors to include 40 graduate stu- 
dents who serve on a part-time basis. Each 
counselor is in charge of 60 to 80 residents. 
The program has an essentially permissive 
philosophy. The activities of the counselors 
fall into two phases; those concerned with 
the welfare of the individual student and 
those concerned with the development of 
the group. It is not our purpose here to 
describe this program in detail except to 
point out that concern with the effectiveness 
of these activities is dictated by the cost of 
such a program and by the consideration 
that continuous assessment is part of the 
price of improvement. 

Traditional assessment techniques involve 
unsystematically collected opinions of the 
staff or the ubiquitous questionnaire. Sifferd 


Grorce M. Gurnee is Assistant Professor of 
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{5] and Ohlsen [4] have used systematic 
interviews and ratings to evaluate coun- 
selors. Sifferd [5] has presented an ex- 
ample of a questionnaire designed for use 
with the residents to obtain their opinion 
of their counselor. But it must be recog- 
nized that questionnaires evaluate the more 
superficial aspects of the counselor's activity 
and may well approximate a popularity poll. 
A loan of $5.00 will have more effect on this 
index than will instruction in dating be- 
havior or identification of a case of severe 
maladjustment. Adequate assessment tech- 
niques must be in terms of the goals of the 
program which are abstract and long range. 
It is not reasonable to expect a student to 
judge his counselor by such criteria. 

If, for example, the aim is to raise the 
social competence of the men, a valid index 
of such improvement must be found. Prac- 
tical considerations usually require that the 
criterion be intermediate. With respect to 
social competence it can be argued that a 
student will retain an increase in social skill 
which is manifested over the span of a se- 
mester. Although the goal may include 
effects present 10 years after graduation, 
satisfactory indexes can be developed for a 
shorter period. The number of men who 
have learned to dance or play bridge can be 
counted. It is possible to learn whether 
they are dating more frequently. But an 
increase of broadmindedness or skill in con- 
versation, legitimate goals for such a pro- 
gram, require more ingenious indexes. 





The student must want your help . . . 
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These are the results which must be meas- 
ured before the effectiveness of the coun- 
selors in the area of the social adjustment 
of dormitory residents can be evaluated 
accurately. 

In this study a goal of counselors for 
which indexes are much more readily avail- 
able has been chosen. The question asked 
“Can the activities of a counselor raise 


was: 
the academic achievement of the student?’ 


Procedure 


One hundred and twenty-three second se- 
mester freshmen were selected from nine 
dormitory areas which were in the charge 
of graduate counselors who were majors in 
clinical psychology or educational guidance. 
These students divided into three 
equal groups equated on first semester 
achievement and college aptitude test scores. 
The three groups were equally represented 
in each of the nine counselors’ areas. 

Each member of Group I received a 
minimum of 15 minutes of individual coun- 
seling at least once a week for a period of 
10 weeks. This counseling consisted of a 
discussion of the student's study habits, his 
general academic status and any factors 
which might impede his progress. The only 
limit set in this situation was that there 
was to be no tutoring. The counselor used 
every technique at his command to get the 
student to improve his performance. 

Group II was seen as frequently as Group 
I but no attempt was made to counsel the 
student. The counselor simply spent the 
same length of time with each member of 
Group II discussing any topic which might 
come up, but trying to stay away from the 
topic of the student’s academic success. 
Parenthetically we might add that it was 
not hard to keep academic affairs out of the 
conversation. This group served to con- 
trol for the effect of personal attention. 
Group III, a second control group, received 
no attention although the counselor was 
available if the student sought him. It 
must be admitted at this point that a con- 
trol group living in a dormitory without a 
counselor would have been a more desirable 
control. This, however, was not possible 
since all freshmen were required to live in 


were 
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college dormitories. No public announce- 
ment could be made that the counselor had 
singled out only certain of his residents for 
special attention. 


Results 

The effectiveness of the counselor's ac- 
tivities was measured by the second semes- 
ter grade point average of the student. The 
results of this experiment are presented in 
Tase |. All of the groups showed a slight 
improvement over the previous semester; 
but there were no significant differences 
among the final grades of the three groups. 
Ihe essential similarity of the performance 
of the three groups was further demon- 
strated by the fact that 23 students of Group 
I, an identical number of Group II, and 22 
of Group III showed improvement over the 
first semester's grades. 


TABLE |. 


Means and Standard Deviations of Grade Point 
Averages for First and Second Semester 





N Ist Sem. 2nd Sem. 


Group | 41 0.87 + 0.69 
Group Il 41 
Gorup Il 41 0.87 


- 
0.87 + 0.68 
+ 


0.80 


These negative results could be attributed 
to incompetent or insufficient counseling. 
However, the counselors were well trained 
and professionally oriented to this kind of 
work. Their work was as competent as that 
done in the average dormitory. A mini- 
mum of two and one-half to three hours of 
individual attention well spaced over a se- 
mester is considerably more than the average 
student receives and all that is feasible in 
any dormitory program. 

In contrast to these results others have 
reported significant improvement follow- 
ing “How to Study” courses [/, 3]. In 
these studies the students needed help to re- 
main in college. It was made apparent to 
them that they were receiving help and ef- 
forts were made to have each student recog- 
nize his need. In a similar vein, it is a com- 
mon observation of psychotherapists that 
those patients who do not want help show 


less improvement during treatment. It 
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would appear that this same phenomenon 
accounts for our negative results. The sub- 
jects of this study had not sought the coun- 
seling they received nor were they made 
aware that they had been singled out for 
special assistance. If we can accept the 
counselors as competent it follows that this 
variable in the counselee was crucial. 

These findings imply that individual or 
group presentation of material designed to 
help the student improve his college 
achievement is a virtual waste of time if the 
student has not actively sought such help. 
To draw an analogy from merchandising, 
the counselor must produce an awareness 
of need for his product before the student 
will buy. 

This study has assessed only a limited 
phase of the dormitory counselor's activi- 
ties. Although these results cannot be gen- 
eralized to his activities in other spheres, 
they do point up the need for further assess- 
ments and for the development of more ap- 
propriate procedures. Although the stu- 
dent spends many more of his waking hours 
in the dormitory than he does in classrooms, 
this phase of his day is virtually ignored in 
our educational process. Exploitation of 
the opportunities that exist in this area 
could enhance the total learning experience 
of the college student. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This experiment was designed to assess 


the effectiveness of the dormitory counselor 
with respect to the academic achievement of 
his residents. Three groups of 41 second- 
semester freshmen each were equated on 
achievement and aptitude. The counselor 
attempted to do as much as possible for 
Group I. Group II was seen for a similar 
length of time without counseling and 
Group III, a second control, was ignored. 
There were no differences in academic 
achievement among the three groups at the 
end of the semester. 

It is concluded that the activity of the 
dormitory counselor, as described, has no 
effect on the academic achievement of the 
student. Of broader theoretical import is 
the demonstration that a desire for help 
and a decision to seek help is essential be- 
fore counseling of this sort can be effective. 
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New York: 


TO DECORATE ONE'S LIFE 


Work, Senora, should leave something with which one can decorate one's life. 

| still have much pleasure in remembering the days when | led my sheep to high 

mountain meadows. | was a pastore (shepherd). | have forgotten what | bought 

with the little money | earned, but | can close my eyes and see the little fire | 

built at night in the midst of the blackness, and hear the songs | used to sing to 

keep me company.—Cousin Canuto’s abuelo (grandfather) in No High Abode by 
Dorothy L. Pillsbury. 
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Counselor Training through Practice 


C OF THE MOST serious lacks in coun- 
selor training has been the absence 
or near absence of any provision for a 
thorough-going, carefully supervised intern- 
ship program in a school setting. Counselor 
training has too often depended largely on 
formal courses, sometimes carefully organ- 
ized in a comprehensive, planned sequence, 
sometimes not. Occasionally students are 
assigned to schools where counseling pro- 
grams are supposed to exist and where, too 
often, much of the student's training is in- 
adequately supervised or where it consists 
largely of clerical work. 

Some universities have attempted to over 
come this difficulty by providing training in 
a counseling clinic especially established 
for that purpose or whose basic function is 
to serve as a counseling agency for students 
in the university. This does provide, in 
some instances, careful supervision and d« 
tailed training in a limited segment of the 
school counselor’s task and in a restricted 
setting, but.one divorced, in some respects, 
from the realities existing in the everyday 
job of the school counselor. 

It has become increasingly evident, as 
school counseling has developed and ma 
tured, that the well-trained counselor must 
be in a reality a clinical case-worker in 
education. He must have sound theoretical 
training in the essential disciplines con- 
tributing to counseling proficiency, coordi- 
nated with carefully supervised practice in 
a realistic setting. The counselor training 
program at Harvard attempts to give this. 

The concept adopted at Harvard as to 


Epwarp Lanpy is Director, Division of Counsel- 
ing Services, Newton Public Schools, and Lecturer 
on Education, Harvard University. 


*The major share of the training program is 
carried on by Dr. David Tiedeman, Ass’t Prof. of 
Education at Harvard, and the author. Much of 
the thinking and planning for this program origi- 
nated with ee T. Shaplin of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education and Hubert C. Arm- 
strong, formerly of Harvard and now Executive 
Secretary of the Public Education Association of 
New York. 
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the essential nature of the counselor's job 
is shown in the accompanying schematic 
diagram (Figure 1). The counselor should 
be skilled in diagnosis to determine what 
need for counseling exists. (It is recognized 
that the diagnosis may have to be a con- 
tinuing one.) The needs to be met by 
counseling may be classified in the three 
categories: educational, vocational, and per- 
sonality. Learning difficulty problems may 
or may not fall within the area of need for 
counseling. Diagnosis should determine 
whether counseling or corrective instruc- 
tion is needed or whether both are. The 
assumption of constitutional incapacity to 
learn should not be made without careful 
prior diagnosis and remedial effort. The 
counselor should be skilful enough to de- 
termine whether the initial need as it ap- 
pears is the real or enduring need. For 
example, it is a commonplace observation 
that a surface need for vocational counseling 
may turn out to be really a need for per- 
sonality counseling. 

Ihe nature of the need and the ability of 
the counselee to discuss his problem freely 
on an intellectual, rational level will de- 
termine the nature of the counseling or 
treatment process. The school counselor 
should have sufficient skill to deal with all 
counseling cases which may be handled at 
the intellectual, rational level. These are 
largely problems within the areas of edu- 
cational and vocational counseling; some 
may be problems of learning difficulty which 
are not primarily of emotional origin. As 
the individual is less and less able to func- 
tion on an intellectual, rational level his 
treatment needs tend to fall more in the 
area of personality counseling. This is 
for the most part the kind of counseling 
which Blos? has called psychological coun- 
seling and which Watson? labels “supportive 


*P. Blos, “Psychological Counseling of College 
Students,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
XVI (1946), 571-580. 

*R. I. Watson, The Clinical Method in Psychol- 
ogy, (New York: Harper & Bros., 1951). 
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psychotherapy” in contrast to deeper “re- 
constructive therapy.” The essence of treat- 
ment and counseling here is supportive 
rather than that of depth treatment or re- 
construction of personality. It is our posi- 
tion that the well-trained school counselor 
should be able to handle these cases, also. 
As a matter of actual practice he is usually 
forced by circumstances into a handling ol 
these cases whether trained or not! The 
counselor must, however, know his own 
limitations and be able to recognize when 
the counselee’s needs are of a sort which 
require depth psychotherapy for any really 
effective help. 

Whether the counselor chooses to work 
with a pupil or refer him elsewhere (assum- 
ing referral opportunities), there are many 
related duties and responsibilities for which 
he must possess the requisite skills. The 
cooperation of school personnel and parents 
must be obtained. Changes in the school 
or home environment may be needed. The 
counselor is in a strategic position to act 
as the “middleman” when the pupil is 
referred to a psychiatric or psychological 
clinic for treatment. He must be informed 
about and sophisticated in the ways of using 
social and medical agencies outside of the 
school system. He must know school work, 
be aware of the possibilities and limitations 
for helping pupils directly within the school 
setting with or without counseling. And 
he must know and be skilful in the tools 
of his trade: the case-history, psychometric 
instruments, the interview, the play tech- 
nique, and devices for environmental ma- 
nipulation. He should be sufficiently well 
versed in statistics and measurement to be 
at least an intelligent consumer where cur- 
rent research and newer instruments are 
concerned. His theoretical training and 
practical experience should help him to 
determine the basic cause underlying the 
expressed needs or to understand its effects 
even if its diagnosis is beyond his skill. If 
the basic cause seems to be of an organic 
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nature (such as a diffuse brain injury as 
revealed by an abnormal brain wave 
pattern), that knowledge should certainly in- 
fluence the nature of treatment. It is 
recognized that successful treatment may be 
achieved in some cases without knowledge 
of basic cause (s), but this does not there 
fore mean that the problem of cause should 
be forgotten. 

The Harvard program in counselor train 
ing requires two full years of graduate 
training. The first year is essentially a 
foundational year and leads to the Ed.M. 
degree. ‘The second year is devoted ex- 
clusively to theoretical and practical train- 
ing in the essential disciplines contributing 
to counseling. It assumes completion ol 
certain basic undergraduate work which 
the student may be required to complete if 
missing from his background. Additional 
courses at the graduate level may be re- 
quired if deemed necessary. A typical pro- 
gram might consist of the courses listed in 
Table 1. 

Such a program of courses may not differ 
in broad outline from those given elsewhere, 
although, obviously, a two-year requirement 
does provide opportunity for more intensive 
training than is possible in the more com- 
mon one-year programs. 

The unique value of the Harvard pro- 
gram lies in the cooperative arrangement 
which has been made with the Newton 
Public Schools to provide opportunity for 
real case-work under careful supervision.‘ 
The author of this article has been ap- 
pointed as a member of the Harvard faculty 
while retaining his directorship of counsel- 
ing in the Newton Public Schools. This 
ensures ready and direct access to the facili- 
ties of the Newton Schools and it is these 


*This has been done with the wholehearted 
support of the School Committee and Sup't. of 
Schools, Harold B. Gores. 
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Fig. 1. 


facilities which provide the opportunity for 
carefully supervised practice in clinical case- 
work in a realistic setting. 

The Division of Counseling Services® of 
the Newton Public Schools operates within 
the general framework of providing staff 
services to the schools® and is not in line of 
authority. Its functions are leadership, co- 
ordination, and services for the schools in 
the general area of pupil personnel work. 
Figure 2 is a diagram of the internal or- 
ganization of this Division and its rela- 
tionships to the schools. Teachers in the 
elementary school may refer cases, through 
their principals, to the Division for help; 
while counselors in the secondary schools 
may refer through the head counselors. 
Cases are assigned to whomever seems, on 
the basis of information provided on refer- 
ral cards, to be the most appropriate case- 
worker. However, cases may be transferred 
to other workers or two or more staff mem- 
bers may pool their efforts on one case (e.g., 


*Should be named the Division of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services, but this matter of title is involved 
in local history and does not concern us now. 


*The Newton (Mass.) Public Schools have ap 
proximately 13,000 pupils in 24 elementary schools, 
4 junior high schools, a senior high school, a tech- 
nical and vocational high school, and a junior col- 
lege. The senior high, technical and vocational 
high, and the junior college are all on the same 
campus and offer coordinated programs. 
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Schematic Diagram for Case-Work in Education 


the psychiatrist may work with the child 
while the counselor works with the parent). 
Referrals may be made by this Division to 
the local Family Service Bureau, which is 
staffed with psychiatric social workers, or 
to hospitals, child guidance agencies, etc., 
in Metropolitan Boston. Constant and 
careful relationship is maintained with the 
referring schools and the parents. 

During the second semester of the second 
year, the Harvard students are required to 
spend at least one full day in Newton work- 
ing with at least two cases. These cases 
are the ones which have already been re- 
ferred to the Division and assigned to our 
regular case-workers. The students are 
gradually introduced to the cases, which 
have been carefully selected for their teach- 
ing values to the student, and are then re- 
quired to take over completely, still under 
the immediate supervision of the_experi- 
enced case-worker. This supervision may 
consist of observation, listening to record- 
ings of interviews and discussing them with 
the students, and detailed discussion of 
their work. Why did the counselee react 
this way in response to the student-coun- 
selor? Should a different answer have been 
given by the student counselor in response 
to the counselee? How might the observa- 
tions made and the history obtained be in- 
terpreted? Would tests be useful and, if so, 
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which ones should be used? How should 
the results of tests be interpreted? These 
and other questions immediately and di- 
rectly related to the work being done are 


discussed. ‘Time is reserved in the late 
afternoon for the class to meet with the in- 
structor to discuss questions which have 
arisen in their work during the day. Since 


TABLE |! 
Typical Graduate Training Program 





First Year, Leading to Ed.M. 


Second Year, Leading to Advanced Certificate in 
Guidance. 





1. Educational Measurement § and 
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Introduction to Educational 
Psychology 
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Education (2) 
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in American 


Supervised Internship in Counseling 

Medical Aspects of Guidance Work 
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the class consists usually of no more than 
10-12 students, much individual attention 
is possible. 

The work done with the pupils by the 
student-counselors may take place in the 
central offices of the Division or out in the 
schools. The student-counselors are _re- 
quired to consider decisions of this kind as 
part of the problem of working with the 
pupil. The amount of time and effort the 
student-counselor puts into working with 
teachers, counselors, principals, parents, etc. 
is again a decision which he has to make 
and is considered part of his training. De- 
cisions as to whether to refer to other agen- 
cies need to be made by the student-coun- 
selor. Obviously there is supervision in the 
making of these decisions. The student- 
counselor is expected to act as “liaison”’ be- 
tween the receiving agency and the school. 
He is expected to hold case conferences 
with teachers at the secondary level if it 
seems wise to do so. 

It may be argued that the clinical em- 
phasis given in this training requires more 
time and energy than the usual school 
counselor has to employ. The author 
would reply that unless careful, clinical 


consideration is given, counseling is not 
taking place. It cannot be denied that a 
thorough-going immersion such as briefly 
outlined above will make the counselor bet- 
ter able to deal with his cases at any level 
of counseling. For that reason, the em- 
phasis during the internship is heavily 
weighted toward personality counseling ex- 
periences, although some opportunity is 
provided also for the more common educa- 
tional-vocational counseling experiences. 
It is recognized that this type of program 
may not be possible nor necessarily desir- 
able at every university offering training in 
guidance. It is fortunate that there is a 
university able and willing to support an ex- 
pensive program located within easy com- 
muting distance of a public school system 
which has the kind of training facilities and 
It is recog- 


schools which exist in Newton. 
nized, too, that only a start has been made 
here, and the author does not suggest that 
this approach is entirely new. Similar pro- 


grams, even further developed, may exist 
elsewhere. The author, however, is un- 
aware of them and presents this article as a 
description of the Harvard program. 


NEW BASES OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


Our present educational and social failure to recognize new bases of human re- 
lationships must change if we are to survive. Human beings who are torn and 
distracted by internal insecurities and anxieties, who are conditioned to com- 
pete on weekdays and to love their neighbors on Sundays cannot long endure. 
Such a people must eventually founder on the rock of its own false values. 
External defenses can never make up for the lack of internal controls. What we 
need to do is to build internal controls in human beings so that they can with- 
stand external pressures and maintain internal equilibrium. And this can never 
be done by doing violence to their nature. It can only be done by strengthening 
those basic needs with which all human beings are born—not by frustrating them. 
These basic needs are oxygen, food, drink, rest, sleep, sex, bowel and bladder 
elimination, activity, escape from danger, and avoidance of pain; together they 
add up, on the part of the organism, to the desire to be loved, the desire for co- 
operation.—M. F. Ashley Montagu in November Christian Register. 
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College Courses in Careers—1952 


by 


Edward M, Carter and Robert Hoppock 


HE PURPOSE of this article is to describe 
Tbrietty some of the courses in occupations 
which are currently offered by colleges and 
universities, through which these institu- 
tions seek to make their undergraduate and 
graduate students more familiar with their 
opportunities for employment upon gradua- 
tion. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of ‘Texas places all of its entering stu- 
dents in the Basic Division, one purpose of 
which is “to afford every student . the 
benefits of a planned program of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance adminis- 
tered by professionally trained person- 
nel. . 4 

A first semester, one-credit course in Ori- 
entation is “designed to assist the student 
in (1) the process of making adequate per- 
sonal and social adjustment to college life, 
(2) the recognition and development of his 
aptitudes, interests, and abilities, and the 
selection of attainable life goals, and (3) 
becoming acquainted with the scope of the 
curricula and vocational opportunities in 
the fields of specialization offered by the 
college.” 

A second semester, one-credit course on 
The World of Work is “designed to famili- 
arize the student, who has not decided upon 
a vocational goal, with the demands, re- 
quired skills, and rewards of various occu- 
pational areas. Most of the major occupa- 
tional areas [are] studied intensively and 
each student [is] given an opportunity for 
studying his aptitudes and interests and re- 
lating them to various vocational require- 
ments.” 

Robert Jacobs, Director of Counseling, 
describes these two courses further as fol- 
lows, “Approximately two thirds of the ac- 


Epwarp M. Carter is Dean of Bloomfield Col- 
lege and Seminary, Bloomfield, New Jersey. Robert 
Hoppock is Professor of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 
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tivities making up the freshman orientation 
course required of all entering students dur- 
ing the first semester can be described 
generally as teaching of occupations. At 
the end of the first four weeks, the orienta 
tion classes are divided according to major 
interests into “Agriculture and Pre-Vet 
Medicine,” “Engineering,” “Arts and 
Sciences,” and “Undecided” groupings. 
The first three groups explore thoroughly 
the curriculum offerings and the vocational 
opportunities leading therefrom in the 
school relating to the particular interest 
The undecided group is dealt with more 
thoroughly, considerable time being spent 
with developing sources and techniques of 
obtaining occupational information, im 
portant factors to consider in selecting a life 
work, group and individual appraisal to 
obtain objective information concerning ap 
titudes, skills, and interests, plus exposure 
to a fairly wide range of occupational infor- 
mation relating to curriculum offerings of 
the school. 

“During the second semester of the fresh- 
man year several group guidance activities 
are offered to Basic Division enrollees on an 
optional basis. One of these, entitled “The 
World of Work” provides virtually the same 
program given to the undecided group for 
students who either remain undecided o1 
who have become uncertain concerning de- 
gree objective.” 

At the University of Buffalo, the Place- 
ment Director, R. G. O’Brien, teaches a 16- 
hour, one- or two-credit course in Occupa- 
tional Analysis. The course is elective for 
all students; it includes lectures by business 





Current Courses 


In Occupations 








and professional men, group discussion, and 
research papers by students on their pre- 
ferred occupations. 

At the University of Cincinnati, Rex L. 
McHatton notes that the “three Co-opera- 
tive Colleges, Engineering, Business Ad- 
ministration and Applied Arts, offer a course 
called Coordination which is devoted to 
discussions of job problems reported by 
the co-operative students.” 

Kendall C. White reports that Cornell 
University requires all mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering seniors to attend a series 
of Non-Resident Lectures “designed to ac- 
quaint graduating students with types of in- 
dustries, types oi occupations within indus- 
try, and current problems faced by indus- 
try.” The lectures cover 25 clock hours; the 
students receive one credit. 

At Dickinson College, Amos B. Hor- 
lacher, Director of Placement, plans a one- 
hour course next year for all candidates for 
placement. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College at Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, offers three courses, each 
meeting one hour a week for 16 weeks, and 
each offering one semester hour credit. 
Study of Industry, taught by William Rob- 
inson, is required of all business majors 
and is elective for other students; so also 
is Business Clinic, taught by John Vaughn 
and William Fewkes. Job Clinic is re- 
quired of two-year terminal business stu- 
dents and is elective for others; it is taught 
by Harold Feldman. Course content is re- 
ported by Dean Ray A. Miller to include 
visits to local industries, lectures by repre- 
sentatives from many different types of busi- 
nesses, and instruction in how to find a job. 

Fenn College has a Coordination course 
which Max B. Robinson describes as “a 
one-hour course concerning mainly the 
interchange of the experience of coopera- 
tive students on their outside employment.” 

The Indiana University School of Busi- 
ness has a semester course on Personal Ad- 
justment to Business. “The primary pur- 
poses of this course are: (1) to assist students 
who will soon graduate from Indiana Uni- 
versity in selecting, obtaining, and keeping 
a business position commensurate with their 
interests and training; and (2) to review and 
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analyze the personal relationship of stu- 
dents to the American system of tree enter- 
prise.” 

At lowa State College, the Division of 
Home Economics offers a two-credit orienta- 
tion course, required of all freshman. Eliza- 
beth T. Sheerer describes the occupational 
part of it as follows, “Slightly more than 
half of the course is devoted to a study of 
opportunities within the field of home eco- 
nomics. The purpose of this work is to ac- 
quaint the students with the whole field of 
home economics and enable them to make a 
wise choice of a major within home eco- 
nomics.” 

The University gf Minnesota offers a five- 
credit (quarter system) elective course in 
Vocational Orientation, taught by Henry 
Borow, who is, the authors believe, the first 
person in the country to hold the title As- 
sociate Professor of Vocational Orientation. 
Class sessions approximate 45 clock hours. 
Enrollment is limited to 30 students and 
two sections of the course are offered each 
quarter. 

“Vocational Orientation is intended for 
students who strongly feel the need of as- 
sistance in working out a sound vocational 
plan. The course shows the student how 
his program of college training is related 
to vocational planning, outlines the basic 
technique of vocational planning, and per- 
mits the individual student to make a prac- 
tical application of the technique to his own 
vocational problem. Vocational Orienta- 
tion cannot provide every student with a 
final vocational choice, but it should give 
the student a more realistic picture of him- 
self as a vocational prospect and a clearer 
view of the road ahead.” 

The course includes a series of projects, 
the purposes of which are “to assist the stu- 
dent to collect and interpret vocationally 
significant information about himself, to 
collect and evaluate information about jobs 
and job opportunities, to piece together in- 
formation about himself and information 
about occupations in the development of a 
tentative vocational plan, and to develop 
techniques of preparing for a job, discover- 
ing job opportunities, applying for and ob- 
taining employment and adjusting to a job.” 
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The teaching methods include group dis- 
cussion, lectures, laboratory periods, proj- 
ect work, and individual field trips. Indi- 
vidual counseling by each student's college 
counselor is integrated into this course. 
“There is a class unit on preparation for 
counseling designed to make the student a 
more sophisticated counselee.” Prior to 
counseling, the counselor receives “the proj- 
ect materials completed by the student so 
that the latter's thinking and planning are 
better understood by the counselor. . . . 

“Toward the latter part of the course, the 
study of specific occupations is approached 
through the extensive use of printed occu- 
pational materials and job information in- 
terviews with workers, supervisors, and 
teachers in the field. Each student elects to 
study two individual occupations in detail 
after the earlier projects have assisted him 
in narrowing his choice. Following these 
surveys, he makes a systematic analysis of 
the pros and cons of the two fields as they 
relate to his personal situation.” 

New York University’s School of Educa- 
tion offers a two-credit, one semester course 
on Employment Opportunities in Educa- 
tion. The catalogue description reads, 
“Nature of the work, qualifications and 
training required for entrance and ad- 
vancement, probable future trends, earn- 
ings, other advantages and disadvantages of 
each of the major teaching fields and other 
specialties in educational institutions. For 
persons who contemplate entering the field 
or changing positions within it.” 

A similar course on Employment Oppor- 
tunities in Guidance and Personnel Work 
is offered to graduate students who con- 
template majoring in personnel work, or 
who have majored in it and are about to 
seek employment. This course is taught 
almost entirely by means of group confer- 
ence! with NYU alumni employed in 
guidance and personnel jobs. 

All senior students at the Newark College 
of Engineering are required to take a 15- 
hour, one-credit course called Engineering 
Jobs Surveys, which is taught by 10 differ- 


“1 For a description of this technique see Group 
Guidance by Robert Hoppock. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 
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ent instructors in sections of about 20 stu- 
dents each. L. Noyes reports that topics 
covered in the course include civil service, 
design engineering, management and pro- 
duction engineering, public utilities, re- 
search and development engineering, sales 
engineering, small business, foreign jobs, 
personal summary, job information, inter- 
view, training programs, and graduate work. 
Each student prepares a résumé of his quali- 
fications for presentation to prospective em- 
ployers. 

Mimeographed instructions to students 
begin with this statement, “You may waste 
years of time and energy, and find yourself 
in an occupation you are not successful in, 
unless you survey several occupations be- 
forehand. Your application may go into 
the wastebasket unless you write an out- 
standing one. This course will explore the 
fields of engineering jobs and present some 
material on how to sell your services.” 

At Ohio Wesleyan University, the Place- 
ment Director, Mrs. Roland Boecklin, re- 
ports that “a course in Occupations is at 
present under the consideration of the 
Administration.” 

At Purdue University, Jane K. Brown re- 
ports, “all women in the School of Home 
Economics are required to take a one-hour 
credit course, The Survey of Home Eco- 
nomics. Various professional opportunities 
for women in home economics are discussed, 
and often visiting lecturers from business 
and industry are invited to talk with the 
class.” 

At Texas Technological College a course 
on Professional Careers in Business is re- 
ported by Jean A. Jenkins. Required of 
all freshmen in the Division of Business Ad- 
ministration, it is described as “An intro- 
duction to formal preparation for business 
occupations. A survey of employment and 
promotional opportunities, duties and 
qualifications of personnel, preparation, 
compensation, employment regulations, and 
other information pertinent to a student's 
planning to prepare for a life in business.” 
John Harding teaches the course and holds 
conferences with each of the students. The 
work is coordinated with the administration 


of freshman tests. 





The University of Toledo offers two 
courses, reported by Donald S. Parks. In 
the college of arts and sciences, a one-hour 
credit course called Convocation Determi- 
nation provides “A survey of occupational 
values; the taking of appropriate tests; in- 
terviews with leaders in the field of student's 
choice; developing techniques for locating 
opportunities and making applications; and 
reports on collateral reading.” In the col- 
lege of engineering, a one-hour orientation 
course “aims to give a preview of the en- 
gineering profession and to assist the stu- 
dent in his choice of an engineering pro- 
gram. Lectures, classroom discussions and 
technical movie films” are included. 

At Williams College, William O. Wyck- 





off, Director of Placement, offers a five- 
weeks’ course on Job Getting Techniques. 
The course begins in November and is in- 
tended to help seniors to find work during 
the Christmas holidays as well as after grad- 
uation. 

The teaching of occupations on college 
campuses has received less publicity since 
World War II than has the widespread in- 
troduction of testing centers financed by 
Veterans Administration contracts. There 
has been no federal subsidy for the occupa- 
tions courses, but they have developed 
nevertheless from the recognition that the 
wise choice of a career requires both 
a knowledge of oneself and an acquaintance 
with opportunities for employment. 


THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


Progress and improvement in our way of life need not be left to chance. A new 


departure is needed and needed badly. 
power, and resources trying to be all things to all men. 


We are wasting time, effort, man- 
The community school 


and community college can eliminate much waste by working together to solve 


the problems of the people they serve. 


They must be neither a preparatory 


school, in the sense that they are preparing their students for another school, nor 

a finishing school, in the sense that when a student has sampled sufficiently a bit 

of curriculum, he is through with learning.—George J. Kabat in November 
Junior College Journal. 


SOCIETY’S OBLIGATION TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


It is because | have learned the essential equality of men before the common 
Father, that | cannot endure to see one man establishing his arbitrary will over 


another by fraud, or force, or wealth, or rank, or superstitious claims. 


It is be- 


cause the human being has moral powers, because he carries a law in his own 

breast and was made to govern himself, that | cannot endure to see him taken 

out of his own hands and fashioned into a tool for another's avarice or pride. 

It is because | see in him a great nature, the divine image and vast capacities, 

that | demand for him means of self-development, spheres for free action, that | 

call society not to fetter, but to aid his growth.—William Ellery Channing in 
Introductory Remarks, 1841. 
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an experiment in 








MOTIVATIONAL COUNSELING 


by 
MICHAEL F. SERENE 


UIDANCE workers have traditionally ac- 
Gorn the task of counseling pupils 
for academic success as one of their major 
challenges. They have spent long hours 
in interviewing pupils whose report cards 
showed F's, in the attempt to analyze their 
difficulties and stimulate them to greater 
effort and efficiency. In some instances 
they have also counseled with pupils who 
had no failing marks but were considered 
as “not working up to their ability.” How 
successful, how fruitful, have been these 
guidance labors? Because evidence for 
answering this question is lacking, the study 
here briefly reported' was made to provide 
an answer. However, it cannot be said that 
this study attempts to ascertain the value 
of average practice. Rather, it is an evalua- 
tion of a controlled counseling situation, 
albeit a thoroughly practical one which 
might be established in any high school. 

In measuring the effectiveness of a guid- 
ance program designed to help each pupil 
achieve academic success, certain assump- 
tions had to be made. One was to recognize 
that “academic success” must be expected 
to vary with each pupil according to his 
capacity for academic activity. Another 
assumption was that the general intelli- 


‘This article reports the essential elements of 
the writer's doctoral dissertation, done under the 
direction of P. W. Hutson of the University of 
Pittsburgh, and now on file in the University of 
Pittsburgh Library. 

MicuaeL F. Serene is Principal of the High 
School, Ambridge, Pennsylvania. 





gence test is a fair indicator of such capac- 
ity, in which case the general academic 
achievement of pupils should be closely cor- 
related with their general intelligence. A 
third assumption was that general academic 
achievement could be considered as fairly 
measured by the average of school marks. 
This final assumption, it is believed, is more 
fully justified under the circumstances of 
this study (as they will presently be de- 
scribed) than is true under run-of-mine con- 
ditions. 

Many studies have been made to ascertain 
the correlation of intelligence with school 
marks. The coefficients yielded have varied 
widely from study to study, but on the 
whole they have been disappointingly low. 
Feingold summarized many of these re- 
searches in the following words: 


Generally speaking, in the three upper grades 
of the grammar school it [the correlation] varies 
from 0.4 to 0.7; in the high school, from 0.35 to 
0.65; and for college students, from 0.3 to 0.5." 


Symonds stated the average of the findings 
as follows: 


School success may be predicted by a general 
intelligence test such as may be administered in 
an ordinary school period to the degree repre- 
sented by a coefficient of correlation of 0.48.° 


*Gustave A. Feingold, “Correlation between In- 
telligence and Scholarship,” School Review, 
XXXII (June, 1924), 455. 

* Percival M. Symonds, Measurement in Secondary 
Education. (Macmillan, 1927), p. 406. 








This principal challenged his students to measure 
up to their own capacities . . . and it worked! 
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Doubtless most researchers in this field 
would ascribe to the uncertainty and vari- 
ability of school marks partial explanation 
for the low average of these coefficients. 

However, from simple observation of stu- 
dents at every age level it is known that 
this relative lack of agreement between 
ability and achievement is due largely to 
differences in degree of application. Pupils 
vary in diligence and conscientiousness as 
they do in other traits. The result is that 
some who are most promising do not 
achieve as well as is expected of them, while 
others of little promise exceed expectations. 

One side of this picture has recently been 
clearly shown in Barber's study of 111 
graduates of Erie, Pennsylvania, high 
schools in 1948 who had intelligence quo- 
tients of 115 and higher but did not go to 
college.* He found that 52 per cent of these 
cases had graduated in the upper third of 
their classes, 33 per cent in the middle third, 
and 15 per cent in the lower third. On 
the basis of ability, all should have gradu- 
ated in the upper third. 

The other side of the picture is evident 
in such a study as that of Hartson and 
Sprow® in which, finding a correlation of 
0.40 between intelligence quotients and col- 
lege scholarship of Oberlin College students 
during the years 1934—1940, they cited the 
cases of four students who had been able 
to win degrees despite intelligence quotients 
of less than 100. 

As stated in the opening paragraph, the 
object of this study was to determine 
whether a program of appropriate coun- 
seling could bring about a closer relation- 
ship between ability and achievement. 
The scene of the experiment was the senior 
high school of Ambridge, Pennsylvania, of 
which the writer was principal. The 
eleventh-grade class was the experimental 


‘Leroy E. Barber, Why Some Abie High School 
Graduates Do Not Go to College, Doctor's thesis, 


University of Pittsburgh Library, 1950. (Con- 
densed under same title in School Review, LIX 
(February, 1951), 93-96.) 


*L. D. Hartson and A. J. Sprow, “The Value of 
Intelligence Quotients Obtained in Secondary 
School for Predicting College Scholarship,” Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement, 1 (Octo- 
ber, 1941), 387-398. 
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group, while the tenth- and twelfth- grade 
classes were control groups. 

According to the regular practice of the 
school, intelligence quotients were deter- 
mined by the use of the Henmon-Nelson 
Group Intelligence Test at the beginning 
of the tenth grade. If the IQ thus deter- 
mined seemed to be especially at variance 
with the IQ as found earlier in the child's 
educational career, a re-test with another 
form of the Henmon-Nelson was adminis- 
tered. 

Marks of pupils in this school are A, B+, 
B—,C+,C,C—,D,andE. They are based 
on an extensive use of objective tests of 
progress throughout the semester and ob- 
jective tests of final achievement. Under 
the direction of the supervisor of instruc- 
tion the teachers employ the sigma system 
for determining marks on the progress tests, 
while the supervisor's office force takes the 
pupils’ scores on the final semester examina- 
tion and determines marks by the sigma sys- 
tem. If the marks thus given for the prog- 
ress tests and for the final examination 
are the same or within half a sigma of 
each other, the final examination mark is 
taken as the final mark. In the few cases 
where a greater variation prevails between 
the two measures, the teacher and principal 
confer to decide the final mark. 

In August of 1949, the marks earned in 
1948-1949 by the pupils who were about to 
enter Grades X, XI, and XII were averaged 
for each pupil—using, however, only marks 
earned in the subjects meeting five periods 
per week and requiring outside preparation. 
To arrive at these averages, numerical 
values were substituted for letter grades as 
follows: A=7; B+—6; B—=—5; C+=—4; 
C—3; C—=—2; D=1; E=0. The numeri- 
cal averages thus found were then recon- 
verted to the letter symbols according to 
the following scale: 6.50-7.00—A; 5.50- 
6.49—=B+; 4.50-5.49—B—; 3.50-4.49— 
C+; 2.50-3.49=—C; 1.50-2.49—C—; 0.50- 
1.49=D; 0.00-0.49=E. 

For each grade, the marks of the pupils 
were correlated with their intelligence quo- 
tients, as shown in Table 1. It will be 
noted in the table that the distribution of 
intelligence quotients was made on the basis 
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TABLE 1 
Scattergram Showing Correlation of Ability and Achievement of the Eleventh Grade at the 


Beginning of the Study (Experimental Group) 
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of seven-point intervals. The eight intervals 
thus yielded correspond to the number of 
intervals in the distribution of marks and 
facilitate the determination of the potential 
average mark of each pupil, as shown in 
parentheses under each intelligence-quo- 
tient interval in the table. 

The line of expectancy in Table 1 is 
outlined. Of the 301 pupils in the class, 
93 are at the line of expectancy, 84 are 1, 
2, or 3 steps above the line, and 124 are I, 
2, 3, or 4 steps below the line. The experi- 
ment consisted of a special guidance pro- 
gram with this last group. 

Beginning early in the school year 1949- 
1950 the writer initiated a schedule of 
interviews with these underachievers, be- 
ginning with those whose achievement was 
farthest below their potentiality. The 
general plan followed was to schedule three 
or four interviews daily in the principal's 
office. For the initial contact, the office sec- 
retary called the designated pupils and 
brought each one to the office, putting him 
at ease by assuring him that his visit in- 
volved no disciplinary problem. No public- 
ity was given to this special guidance pro- 
gram. The faculty did not know of it, nor 
did the student body. 

The first interview was generally the most 
lengthy one of the series. The pupil was 
given a small card on which were shown 
his “grade average” and his “potential 
grade average.” These points were ex- 
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plained, and then the conversation was 
turned toward the causes of the discrepancy 
between ability and accomplishment. Be- 
fore the interview the principal had studied 
the pupil’s folder for such understanding 
of the pupil’s life circumstances as it offered. 
He assured the pupil that everything he 
said would be held in strict confidence and 
that his name would not be divulged to 
anyone. The pupil was told, also, not to 
inform anyone else of the interview and 
that teachers were not to know the purpose 
of the interview. Every effort was made to 
convince the pupil that the purpose of the 
interview was to help him. 

Following such diagnosis of the pupil's 
problem as could be made by the interview, 
each pupil was given a copy of a small 
pamphlet on how to study,®* and the para- 
graphs which seemed to have special per- 
tinency for his case were pointed out. The 
elements of effective study were discussed 
with him. , 

The second step was to show the pupil 
Falk’s Your High School Record, Does It 
Count?™ This is a volume of letters received 
by Mr. Falk in response to the inquiry 
which he addressed to many employers and 
to a few college and university authorities 


*John Van 
(Svracuse, N. Y.: 
1947.) 

* Robert 
Press, 1949. 


Study. 


Inc., 


Duyn Southworth, How to 
Iroquois Publishing Co., 


D. Falk. Pierre, S. D.: South Dakota 








concerning the importance they attached 
to an applicant’s high school record. For 
each interviewee the letters selected for 
perusal were those which had most bearing 
on his interests and plans for his future. 

To pupils following the academic cur- 
riculum was shown Johnston's well-known 
table of correlation between success in col- 
lege and combined ranking on psychologi- 
cal test and in high school class standing.® 
The data of this table are highly provoca- 
tive to the thought about the factors that 
determine college success, factors that may 
well be pondered by the pupil preparing 
for college. 

In the first and the later interviews 
thoughtful attention was given both to 
the pupil’s understanding of how to study 
effectively and to his motivation for study. 
Since the principal was acting upon the 
pupil’s study situation from the outside 
rather than from the inside, the motivations 
he endeavored to establish had to be ex- 
trinsic rather than intrinsic. However, the 
challenge to the pupil was to measure up 
to his own capacity rather than to surpass 
others, and the soundness of such a course 
was calculated to appeal to the pupil's self- 
esteem. 

Appointments were made for interviews 
with the parents of 25 of the pupils. The 
pupil concerned was present at every home 


*J. B. Johnston, “Predicting College Success for 


the High School Senior,” Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, V1 (April, 1928), 292. 


visit and entered into the discussion. The 
total number of interviews held in school 
was 367, 192 the first semester and 175 the 
second semester. 

At the end of the year 1949-1950, the 
marks earned in that year by the pupils of 
each grade were, as before, correlated with 
their intelligence quotients. Table 2 shows 
the scattergram for the pupils of Grade XI, 
the experimental group. Comparison with 
Table | shows the gap between intelligence 
and academic achievement to have been 
notably narrowed. Whereas the coefficient 
of correlation in Table 1 is 0.566, in Table 
2 it is 0.760, nearly 20 points higher. 

The facts of the two scattergrams are 
summarized in simple numerical terms in 
Table 3. It shows that the total number 
of pupils on the line of expectancy (0 steps 
of discrepancy) increased from 93 to 147. 
It also shows that this increase was caused 
by a decline in the number of overachievers 
as well as underachievers. The desirability 
of including overachievers in the counsel- 
ing program had been considered but re- 
jected. Table 3 makes it plain that as the 
underachievers moved up to the line of ex- 
pectancy, the overachievers apparently 
dropped back in the ranking so that they 
tended to take up their proper positions on 
the line of expectancy. 

Tables 4 and 5 bring the control groups 
into comparison with the experimental 
group. The evidence presented in them 
supports the conclusion that the change 


TABLE 2 
Scattergram Showing Correlation of Ability and Achievement of the Eleventh Grade at the 
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TABLE 3 


Distribution of Pupils According to the Numbers of Steps of Discrepancy between Ability and 
Achievement (Experimental Group, Grade XI) 





Beginning of the Study ™ # 
Pupil-Steps 


Number of Number 


Steps of of of 
Discrepancy 


Pupils Discrepancy 


tee Gf the Gey - 
Pupil-Steps 


of 


Discrepancy 


Number of Number 


Steps of of 
Discrepancy Pupils 





0 


9 
- 


59 
“ea 


0 0 
l 5 
13 26 
43 43 
147 
56 


30 





318 





brought about in the experimental group 
is to be attributed to the program of coun- 
seling the underachievers. 


TABLE 4 


Coefficients of Correlation between Ability 
and Achievement 





End of 
the Study 


Beginning of 
the Study 


(Control 


Tenth Grade ‘ 
Group 
Eleventh Grade 
mental Group) 
Twelfth Grade 
Group) 


0.497 
(Experi- 

0.760 
(Control 


TABLE 5 


Average Number of Steps per Pupil of 
Discrepancy between Ability and Achievement 
End of 
the Study 





‘Beginning of 
the Study 





Tenth Grade (Control 
Group) 

Eleventh Grade 
mental Group) 

Twelfth Grade 


Group) 


1.29 1.20 
(Experi- 


1.05 0.65 


(Control 


1.25 1.19 





As indicated in the description of the 
experimental procedure, the writer en- 
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deavored to diagnose each pupil's problem 
and ascertain the cause or causes of under- 
achievement—without, however, the benefit 
of teacher's testimony or other elements 
which would give the diagnosis a case-study 
foundation. After each interview the writer 
made notes of all that he had learned. 
With these notes and all that he could 
otherwise learn under the limitations of 
the study, he designated the cause or causes 
of underachievement in each case. Table 
6 is a summary of the causes, showing the 
frequency with which each was found. 
Despite overlapping and variation in speci- 
ficity, the list is suggestive of the numerous 
problems that have to be met in a program 
for helping high-school pupils bring their 
potentialities into reality. 

The writer felt that very few of the under- 
achievers had any sort of study schedule. 
Drifting from day to day seemed the usual 
routine. Many pupils admitted freely their 
inability to discipline themselves to their 
tasks even though they were aware of their 
responsibility for doing so. Apathy toward 
school work and lack of purpose were ob- 
served in many pupils. 

A great many pupils were not mark con- 
scious and had little respect for scholarship. 
The influence of the radio, newspaper 
comics, television, and cheap novels was ob- 
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TABLE 6 


Estimated Causes of Underachievement 





Frequencies 


Lack of study 78 
Poor planning and organization 56 
Television $2 
Not scholastic conscious 28 
Dislike of subjects 22 
Health and other physical reasons 18 
Parental apathy 18 
Social activities, dancing, skating, etc. 17 
Study space lacking in the home 17 
Work outside school 16 
Poor home conditions, parents di- 

vorced or separated 
Extracurricular activities 
Poor grade school background 
Poor reading habits 
Dislike of teachers 





servable. Pupils quoted radio and tele- 
vision personalities as their authority for 
ridiculing scholastic accomplishment. 
Parents of the underachievers failed to 
sit down with their children and discuss 
their problems. Preoccupation with other 
affairs was noticed. Parental apathy and/or 
helplessness in the control and management 


child’s scholastic predicament but desired 
the school authorities to take the responsi- 
bility for any improvement in the situation. 

The significant gains made by the ex- 
perimental group in bringing achievement 
into line with ability suggests that this kind 
of guidance can be fruitful if planned 
thoughtfully. Perhaps the most effective 
single element in the experimental pro- 
cedure was the act of handing to the pupil 
the little card on which he saw his earned 
average grade and his potential average 
grade. He was thus brought face-to-face 
with a clear-cut reality. Perhaps equally 
important in getting results was an element 
of greater subjectivity, namely, the writer's 
earnest effort always to conduct the inter- 
view on the basis of a conversation between 
equals. This attitude seemed to be es- 
sential if the pupil’s cooperation were to be 
gained. 

The program of motivational counseling 
may be variously planned, and certainly 
every school must plan according to its own 
conditions. But must plan are the key 
words. If every school would intelligently 
use the knowledge that we have about coun- 
seling and human motivation, unbelievable 


gains would be realized in the conserva 
tion of human resources. 


of children was common. However, most 
parents appreciated being informed of their 


HARMONY OF MEANS AND END 


Difficult work is not necessarily unpleasant work. The teacher who assumes that 
part of his task is to make school unpleasant because life is difficult may suc- 
ceed in destroying respect for honest effort. His teaching may become "soft" 
pedagogy if it encourages the student to take short cuts, to cram for an ex- 
“amination, to copy from his associate, to learn his instructor instead of the subject, 
and, in innumerable ways, to bring the proverbial apple in a highly polished 
state to the teacher. The result of much teaching is a desire to gain the extrinsic 
rewards the school offers. Real interest leads to more significant results, to 
genuine accomplishment. It differs from mere whim in that it endures when prog- 
ress is slow and the terrain hazardous. All im all, it makes work a pleasant 
experience, not something to be avoided or endured, but a positive means to a 
desired end.—John Walton in October Educational Theory. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 





Personnel and guidance—lIts progress and Maturation 


HE First steps of the infant APGA 
have been wobbly and, at times, per- 
haps even backward. However, as with a 
growing infant, each step has contributed 
to the association’s development and made 
its future clearer. One fact is evident—the 
unification of the various personnel and 
guidance organizations has been effected 
and a unified program of professional ac- 
tivities has been launched. The idea and 
the plan are now being applied successfully. 
The convention scheduled at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago, March 30—April 
2 clearly evidences the success of unification. 
The convention program has been analyzed 
carefully for duplication and conflicts. The 
times of sessions have been standardized to 
prevent a person’s getting out of one meet- 
ing only to find himself entering the middle 
of another. Council Day as such has been 
eliminated. In its place there will be an 
all-association opening session and an 
APGA Banquet on the second night. The 
convention committee under the leadership 
ot R. F. McGuigan, convention coordina- 
tor, and Blanche B. Paulson, program co- 
ordinator, have done a particularly effec- 
tive job. 

Major tasks this first year have been the 
establishment of an organizational structure 
and the initiation of a wide program of pro- 
fessional activities. The first task has been 
completed; the second only partially so. 
However, the many committees have com- 
pleted the basic spadework in their various 
areas and have laid the groundwork for 
constructive and increasingly rewarding ac- 
tivity in the coming years. A major handi- 
cap faced by the committees has been the 
lack of funds to carry on aggressive pro- 
grams. 
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Of least concern to the rank and file of 
members but of major concern to the Execu- 
tive Council have been the many problems 
associated with the establishment of a new 
national headquarters, developing a realis- 
tic budget and devising procedures which 
would contribute most to the healthy func- 
tioning and growth of the association. 

As a result of its experience this first year, 
the Executive Council has recommended at 
least five changes to be incorporated into 
the Constitution which will replace the tem- 
porary Plan of Organization under which 
the Association is now operating. These 
recommendations include: 

1. Authorization for the establishment of 
APGA Branches in addition to the presently 
authorized divisional branches. The effect 
of this recommendation means that if a 
local group is made up or contemplates be- 
ing made up of diverse elements in the per- 
sonnel and guidance field it may become an 
APGA Branch. If, on the other hand, it is 
to be composed primarily of individuals 
whose interests resemble those of any one of 
the divisions it may apply to become a 
Branch of that division. 

2. Annual dues of $8.00 with membership 
in two divisions being automatic and with 
membership in additional divisions being 
$1.00 each. The effects of this step will be 
to stimulate divisional organization, in- 
crease multiple memberships, and increase 
divisional income which is greatly needed 
for effective divisional service. The estab- 
lishment of new divisions, particularly on 
functional rather than institutional lines, 
is an important “next step” for the associa- 
tion. It is hoped that this recommendation 
will stimulate this development. 

3. Creation of a student membership at one- 
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half the amount of regular dues. Member- 
ship and participation in the activities of 
one’s professional organization is an impor- 
tant characteristic of professional growth. 
As a contribution to the professional growth 
of personnel and guidance workers the as- 
sociation should do all it can to stimulate 
newcomers to the field to take part in its ac- 
tivities. The Executive Council felt that a 
reduced price student membership open to 
properly certified students for a nraximum 
of three years would help achieve this goal. 
4. Provisions for new officers of the associa- 
tion to take office on May 1 rather than July 
I following their election. The effect of 
this recommendation is to eliminate the 
“lame duck” administration at just the time 
that new plans and activities should be 
initiated. 

5. Set the term in office of the President and 
President-Elect at one year and place the 
Past-President on the Executive Council, 
for one year. At the present time, the presi- 
dent-elect serves two years and then enters 
a two-year term as president. Such a pro- 
cedure requires a commitment extending 
over a four-year period of which the last 


two are particularly demanding. The rec- 
ommendation reduces this period between 
commitment and service yet provides for 
greater continuity on the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

The adoption of the constitution will be 


one of the items of business before the 
APGA assembly in Chicago. APGA mem- 
bers having comments and suggestions are 
urged to send them to the President. 

In response to many requests from the 
field, the Executive Council decided to hold 
national conventions in 1954 and 1955. 
This action was taken because ef a general 


feeling that more time was needed to 
strengthen regional conference machinery. 
Regional conferences will be encouraged, of 
course, during these years. 

The total membership of the four divi- 
sions as of December 1, 1952 was 6,089. The 
figure includes 5,279 different individuals. 
While the membership figures are gratify- 
ing, the association still is not serving large 
numbers of personnel and guidance workers. 
Every APGA member should invite his col- 
leagues and acquaintances to consider mem- 
bership in the Association. It is now an 
established, active professional association 
which will have increasing value, prestige, 
and influence in the coming years. 

Comments and suggestions are invited by 
the officers at all times.—Rosert H. Snar- 
FER, President. 


Professional Membership 
Cards 


Professional members of NVGA are not 
being sent special professional membership 
cards during the current year. Those pro- 
fessional members who wish to indicate their 
current standing by attaching a card to 
their professional membership certificates 
are requested to use their 1952-1953 APGA 
membership cards for this purpose. Cards 
may be attached with gummed corner 
holders such as are used for placing snap- 
shots in photograph albums. 

In order to maintain their professional 
membership status, members must belong 
to Division NVGA. Payment of regular 
1952-1953 APGA dues with membership 
specified in Division NVGA serves to bring 
1951-1952 professional memberships up to 
date. 








Watch for your Convention Program—it should reach you soon. 
Send in your registration early and be on hand March 30— 
April 2 in Chicago. 
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Proposed Amendments to N.V.G.A. Constitution 


To Members of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association: 

President Max F. Baer appointed a Con- 
stitution Committee at the time of the na- 
tional conference in Los Angeles last spring 
to prepare a revision of the Constitution 
and By-Laws of NVGA for submission to 
the 1953 national convention in Chicago. 
Ihe purpose of the assignment was to bring 
the Constitution and By-Laws of this or- 
ganization into line with the new status 
of NVGA as a division of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 

Constitutional amendments must be pub- 
lished in the official journal of the Associa- 


tion at least once prior to their presentation 
to the Delegate Assembly. In order to com- 
ply with this requirement, the Constitution 
Committee wishes to report that the follow- 
ing constitutional amendments will be pre- 
sented to the NVGA Delegate Assembly 
for the consideration of that body at the 
time of the national convention in Chicago 


in 1953. 


Members of the Committee 
Donavp E. Kircu, Chairman 
MArGaArET E. BENNETT 
Currrorp P. FROEHLICH 
DONALD J. KINCAID 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of the National Vocational Guidance Association 


The present constitution is in Column I and the proposed amendments are presented in Column 
Il. Proposed additions are underlined (additions) and deletions are capitalized (DELETION). 


Present Constitution 
Article I 


Name 


The name of the Association shall be the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. 


Article II 


Purpose 
(No changes proposed). 


Article III 


Membership 
(No changes proposed). 
Article IV 


Branches 
Section 1. A group of actively interested persons 
with prospect of success as a Branch, may organize 
and be chartered as a Branch of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association by vote of the Board 
of Trustees and ratification of the Delegate As- 
sembly as indicated in the By-Laws. 


Section 2. 


(No changes proposed). 
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Proposed Constitution 
Article I 


Name 


The name of the Association shall be the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, Inc., a 


Division of the American Personnel and Guidance 


Association. 


Article IV 


Branches 

Section 1. A group of actively interested persons 
with prospect of success as a Branch, may organize 
and be chartered as a Branch of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association by vote of the Board 
of Trustees and ratification of the Delegate As- 
sembly as indicated in the By-Laws. A Branch of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association may 
be a division of a branch of the American Personnel 


and Guidance Association. 











Article V 


Divisions and Committees 


Section 1. Divisions shall consist of stabilized 
interest groups and shall represent functions need- 
ing special emphasis or attention. New Divisions 
authorized by the Board of Trustees shall be ap- 
proved by the Delegate Assembly. 


(No changes proposed). 
(No changes proposed). 


Section 2. 
Section 3. 


Article VI 


Officers and Trustees 

Section 1. The officers of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, and a Treasurer. 
Section 
Section 3. 
Section 4. 
Section 5. 


(No changes proposed). 
(No changes proposed). 
(No changes proposed). 
(No changes proposed). 


Article VII 


Meetings 
(No change proposed). 

Section 2. The Board of Trustees shall meet at 
least once a year. Other meetings of the Board of 
Trustees may be held at the call of the President 
or of the Executive Committee. 


Section 1. 


Article VIII 


Delegate Assembly 

Section 1. (No change proposed). 

Section 2. The Delegate Assembly shall meet at 
least once a year and shall transact business as 
specified in the By-Laws, except in case of an 
emergency, provision for which shall be made as 
specified in the By-Laws. 

Section 3. The Delegate Assembly shall formu- 
late policies for the guidance of the Board of 
Trustees, and of the Association as a whole, and 
may initiate activities in accordance with the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. The Delegate Assembly 
shall act upon the reports of the Trustees, Divisions, 
Standing Committees, and such Special Committees 
as are responsible to the Delegate Assembly; shall 
ratify the admission of new Branches approved by 
the Board of Trustees, approve the establishment 
of Divisions, may authorize Special Committees; 
and shall make or amend By-Laws in harmony with 
the Constitution. 
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Article V 


Sections and Committees 
Section 1. Sections shall consist of stabilized in- 
terest groups and shall represent functions. or areas 
of interest needing special emphasis or attention. 
New Sections authorized by the Board of Trustees 


shall be approved by the Delegate Assembly. 


Article VI 


Officers and Trustees 
Section 1. The officers of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association shall be a President, a VICE- 
PRESIDENT, President-Elect, a Secretary, and a 





Treasurer. 


Article VII 


Meetings 


Section 2. The Board of Trustees shall meet at 
least once a year. Other meetings of the Board of 
Trustees may be held at the call of the President 
or of THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE a majority 
of the Board of Trustees. 


Article VIII 


Delegate Assembly 


Section 2. The Delegate Assembly shall meet at 


least once each two years and shall transact business 
as specified in the By-Laws, except in case of an 
emergency, provision for which shall be made as 
specified in the By-Laws. 

Section 3. The Delegate Assembly shall formu- 
late policies for the guidance of the Board of 
rrustees, and of the Association as a whole, and 
may initiate activities in accordance with the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. The Delegate Assembly 
shall act upon the reports of the Trustees, Sections, 
Standing Committees, and such Special Committees 
as are responsible to the Delegate Assembly; shall 
ratify the admission of new Branches approved by 
the Board of Trustees, approve the establishment 
of Sections; may authorize Special Committees; and 
shall make or amend By-Laws in harmony with the 
Constitution. 
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Article IX 
By-Laws 


(Present Article IX to become Article X). 


Article IX 


By-Laws 
The Delegate Assembly shall make such By-Laws 
as may be necessary for the proper government of 
the National Association, which are not in conflict 
with the Constitution of the Association. 


Article X 


Amendments 

Section 1. Proposals to amend the Constitution 
may be initiated by the Delegate Assembly, by the 
Board of Trustees, or by individual members, pro- 
vided in any case that such proposals to amend are 
submitted in writing and signed by at least twenty- 
five members of the Association. These written pro- 
posals for amendment must be in the hands of the 
Executive Secretary at least sixty days prior to the 
date at which they are to be submitted for con- 
sideration, and shall have been published in at 
least one issue of the official Journal of the Associa- 
tion. Except in case of an emergency, the pro- 
posed amendments shall be submitted to the Dele- 
gate Assembly for discussion. A majority vote of 
the Delegate Assembly shall constitute a recom- 
mendation that the proposed amendments be sub- 
mitted to the membership for adoption. A two- 
thirds affirmative vote by mail of the members of 
the Association actually voting shall be necessary 
for the adoption of such amendments. In case of 
an emergency in which there is no meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly, the vote on proposed amend- 
ments may be taken directly from the membership 
of the Association. 


Article IX 


Representation in the American Personnel and 





Guidance Association 
Section 1. The President and President-Elect of 
the Association shall represent the Association in 
the Executive Council of the American Personnel 














and Guidance Association. 
Section 2. Representatives of the Association in 
the Assembly of the American Personnel and Guid- 














By-Laws. 
Article X 


By-Laws 
(Same as present Article IX). 


Article XI 


Amendments 


(Same as present Article X except for deletion of 
“Executive” in the term “EXECUTIVE 


Secretary.”) 


word 








What is your branch doing of special interest? 
Send your news notes to the assistant editor 
for reporting in the JOURNAL. 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 





¢ The Baltimore Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation is devoting its meetings this year 
to various phases of the problem of deter- 
mining some of the basic needs for students 
in the Baltimore Public Schools. The De- 
cember meeting consisted of a panel dis- 
cussion: “Analysis and Study of the Follow- 
Up of Withdrawal Reports and their Impli- 
cations for Us as Personnel Workers.” At 
the February meeting the group plans to 
consider: “Analysis and Study of the Fol- 
low-Up of Graduates Reports and their Im- 
plications for Us as Personnel Workers.” 

¢ The Central Indiana Branch of NVGA, 
with affiliates from the College Personnel 
and Guidance Association, started its year 
with a breakfast meeting in October, to 
which Deans of Boys and Deans of Girls 
who were attending the State Teachers Con- 
vention were invited. Dr. Robert H. Shaf- 
fer, President of APGA spoke on “Profes- 
sional Relationships in a Maturing Profes- 
sion.” At its November meeting, which was 
held at Butler University in Indianapolis, 
81 members and guests heard Dr. Max Baer, 
President of NVGA, discuss “Realism in 
Vocational Counseling.” 

¢ The District of Columbia Guidance and 
Personnel Association, meeting ‘on De- 
cember 16, heard a panel discuss “Coun- 
seling with Students in Preparation for 
Military Service.” Participants included 
D. G. Price, Research Division, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel; George Weigand, College 
of Special and Continuation Study, Univer- 
sity of Maryland; Herbert K. Bosley, Coun- 
selor, Western High School, Washington; 
and two students, Marshall Shambarger, 
Western High School and Jack Weinert, 
University of Maryland. 

¢ The Newsletter of the District of Colum- 
bia Branch plans to feature in coming 
months a “Directory of Counseling Facili- 
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ties within the Metropolitan Area of Wash- 
ington,” as a special service to area mem- 
bers who are continually receiving requests 
for information on counseling resources. 
Another interesting feature of the D. C. 
Newsletter is a listing of courses for coun- 
selors being offered at local colleges. 

¢ The New Jersey Guidance and Personnel 
Association in cooperation with the New 
Jersey Association of Deans and Counselors 
held a conference on “Working and Living 
in the Community” on December !1 at Rut- 
gers University. Participants heard reports 
from the community on how graduates are 
doing and discussions of specific techniques 
in working with the community. Speakers 
included: Jack Waite, Administrative As- 
sistant, E. R. Squibb and Sons; Lewis M. 
Hermann, A. F. of L., Editor, N. J. Labor 
Herald; Doris Swain, Children’s Service 
Bureau, New Brunswick; Lester H. Clee, 
Trenton Civil Service Commission; Dora 
Ames, Director of Guidance, Toms River 
Public Schools; Ronald Doll, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Franklin Con- 
nolly, Assistant Supervisor of Occupational 
Information and Guidance, N. J. State De- 
partment of Education; Edward V. Kilduff, 
Executive Director, Social Welfare Council 
of the Oranges and Maplewood. 

® “Placement as Related to Counseling” 
was the subject of the New York Vocational 
Guidance Association meeting held on De- 
cember 11 in New York City. Marguerite 
Coleman of the Division of Placement and 
Unemployment chaired the evening's pro- 
gram. Other members of the panel who 
commented from their own points of view 
on the interrelation of these two functions 
were Charles E. Odell, Chief, Employment 
Counseling and Testing Branch, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, Washington, D. C., and 
the following staff members of agencies lo- 
cated in New York: Boris von Arnold of 
Vocational Advisory Service; Anthony Fan- 
tacci, senior employment counsultant of the 
State Employment Service; Grace Brennan, 
administrative director of the Cooperative 
Placement Program of the Board of Educa- 
tion; Robert Jones of the National Urban 
League; and Ida Alpert, Federation Em- 
ployment Service. 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 





m Young America Films’ Getting a Job 
and Keeping It is a 43-frame filmstrip in 
color. It is a part of their Business Educa- 
tion Series but may be used separately as a 
vocational guidance filmstrip. The film- 
strip is, however, directed primarily to the 
secretarial worker describing how to go 
about finding a job. Various notes on how 
to help oneself to make progress on a job 
once it has been ieuleed oan included. 

Opening frames have the following cap- 
tions: “secretaries are employed in every 
type of business profession. So before you 
start job hunting you must decide 
in which type of business or profession you 
would like to work . . . if you are not sure 
consult your vocational guidance counselor. 
Then having made your decision . . . pre- 
pare a résumé which will tell your story 
briefly and accurately. It will aid you in 
filling out applications. . . .” 

This filmstrip is exceptionally well done. 
It would be helpful to high school students 
if each subject field would develop such 
vocational guidance aids. 


gw The Society for Visual Education in co- 
operation with Science Research Associates 
has produced a 55-frame filmstrip entitled 
What Are Your Problems? This filmstrip 
is directed to high school students and ex- 
plores the various types of problems which 
young people claim to have. Based upon 
data taken from the Purdue Opinion Poll, 
the filmstrip suggests that students talk over 
problems with their doctor or their parents 
and with others in whom the students have 
confidence. Suggested solutions to problem 
areas through activity groups are outlined. 
Some of the filmstrip stresses systematic ways 
of thinking problems through. 
Unfortunately most of the solutions are 
platitudinous. They represent the easy 
and trite solutions to problems so charac- 
teristic of the “Mr. Anthony” answer or the 
columnists pat patter. The filmstrip has an 
excellent theme and good problems. Why 
the problems weren't left alone, as open- 
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questions for student discussion, baffles us. 
Discussion questions are appended to the 
filmstrip. They are superfluous, since the 
“answers” are given in the strip. The strip 
is still useful, but it could have been superb. 

Previous Life Adjustment filmstrips pro- 
duced by Science Renu: Associates and 
reviewed in this column were You and Your 
Mental Abilities, and Discovering Your 
Real Interests. The full set is available for 
$10.00—purchased singly, filmstrips are 
$3.50 each. The set has been well received 
by several student groups to whom we have 
shown it. 


@ Personal Qualities for Job Success, Coro- 
net, 11 min., black and white and color, 
shows, through several job interviews of 
high school graduates, the personality req- 
uisites for job success. Might better have 
been entitled: “Ways of Behaving in the 
Initial Job Interview.” Situations illustra- 
tive of such qualities as initiative, care in 
grooming, good work habits, willingness 
to accept criticism, and the ability to get 
along with others are depicted. A study 
guide accompanies. 

Groups to which this film has been 
shown ad criticized it somewhat because 
the boys and girls who played the roles were 
such “pretty, good a nice people—so un 
typical.” One graduate eden said: 
“Shown moving across the screen are smirk- 
ing automatons . . . preparing to conform 
and become non-entities.” The casting 
director apparently has a penchant for using 
the sophisticated suburbanite in the role 
of the average student. 

Consensus seemed to be, however, that 
the film was worth while. Can be used for 
vocational and social guidance and in busi- 
ness education. Would go well with the 
new color filmstrip, Getting a Job and 
Keeping It. 


@ The large number of films on various 
occupations may not be known to workers 
in the field of guidance. Let us illustrate 
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with the career of Nursing. There are at 
least eight good films on nursing, and many 
filmstrips. A few will be described as ex 
amples. ’ 

Girls in White, 18 min., sound, available 
in either 16 mm. or 35 mm., depicts typical 
hospital schools, and how nurses learn. 
Points out opportunities in various fields 
of nursing. McGraw-Hill, or American 
Hospital Association. 

The Nurse, 11 min., sound, was designed 
primarily for primary and middle grades 
in school to show what a nurse does, with 
emphasis on pediatric nursing. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. 

Nursing, 11 min., sound, explains the re- 
quirements for nursing, how to select a 
school of nursing, what the student may 
expect in nursing education. It also re- 
views the opportunities for the graduate 
nurse in the field of nursing. Carl Mahnke 
Productions, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

This Way to Nursing, 20 min., 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. sound, depicts the theoretical 
and practical instruction in a typical school 
of nursing, with a recruiting appeal. 

These are all good films, with human 
interest and lots of information. Details 
on other films and materials on nursing are 
available from the Committee on Careers 
in Nursing, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16. 

If you are concerned with Occupations 
and haven't used the Vocational Guidance 
films produced by Carl Mahnke, Des 
Moines, Iowa, you should investigate them. 
Groups to whom they have been shown by 
your reviewer liked especially Nursing 
(mentioned above), Pharmacist, Baking, 
Printing, Plumbing, Machinist, Dairy In- 
dustry. Your reviewer hasn't used all the 
films in the above series, but can report that 
school children find the ones he has used 
absorbing and stimulating. 


g@ How to Investigate Vocations, Coronet, 


11 min., black and white and color tells 
the story of why and how a high school boy, 
working during the summer in a photog- 
raphy shop, came to be there. The boy 
tells the story about how he studied voca- 
tions in school, how he took interests tests, 
how he set up questions about jobs and 
how he found answers. Shows that selec- 
tion and investigation take time and effort. 
The summer job is the try-out of what the 
boy now thinks may be “it.” This film is 
appropriate for the early sessions of a course 
in occupations, for social science units on 
It is tightly edited and sticks to its 
theme. Its weakness is its oversimplifica- 
tion of the counseling process. Such over- 
simplification has been marked before in 
Coronet films. Despite this the film will 
probably be widely used. A study guide 
accompanies. 


jobs. 


@ McGraw-Hill’s Text-film Department, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, now 
distributes the new Canadian series of nine 
films on Mental Symptoms. The films were 
produced by the National Film Board of 
Canada for the Mental Health Division of 
the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. They were designed as teaching 
aids in medical schools, and for nurses, 
social workers, and psychologists. The 
films are not suitable for the general public 
and their distribution is restricted to pro 
fessional audiences. 

Three of the films are on schizophrenia, 
one on paranoid conditions, one on organic 
reaction-type, two on depressive states, one 
on manic state, one on folie a deux. 

The films are available for purchase at 
McGraw-Hill and for rental from univer- 
sity and specialized rental sources. The 
series, available too late for review in this 
issue will be discussed at some length in a 
coming column.—WILLIAM D. WILKINs. 


| was preserved from many temptations, and practically taught self denial be- 
cause indulgence, beyond certain narrow limits, was so much out of the question 
as not to be thought of. | was taught to practice economy, and to think of money 
as a thing not to be expended on luxuries, but to be used for useful ends. | 
was taught the value of learning, by being denied the opportunities for acquiring 


more than a pittance. 


one day than could well be accomplished. 


| was taught the va'ue of time, by having more to do in 


| was molded to do many things, if 


not absolutely at the same time, in such quick succession as almost to render them 
identical—a habit which | found to have great advantage to me through life.— 
Daniel Drake, M.D., in Pioneer Life in Kentucky, 1785-1800. 
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@ All those counselors who realize the im- 
perative need for obtaining and implement- 
ing a comprehensive view of man and his 
relations to man and environment will want 
to read the October issue of Educational 
Theory. Here freedom, a central topic of 
philosophy, is examined in four outstanding 
articles. Oscar Oppenheimer, “Freedom 
and Mental Health,” proposes eight con- 
cepts of freedom as they bear on adjust- 
ment: the economic, the political, develop- 
ment of individual independence, develop- 
ment of all capacities, the inner, the intel- 
lectual humanistic, the absolute, and of the 
will. The interrelationships of these to one 
another and their significance is explored. 

In “Freedom and Public Education,” 
Earl C. Cunningham attempts to develop 
an operational rapprochement between the 
concept of democratic control and — 
education to the end that the schools may 
employ devices that will “work” in teach- 
ing youth democracy by — rather than 
preachment. “The problem is not control 
versus absence of controls,” he says, “but 
rather: what kind of controls afford the 
greatest release of freedom?” ‘The article 
stimulates this reviewer to consider the pos- 
sibility of defining guidance services within 
the framework of a well-conceived interpre- 
tation of freedom wherein responsibility and 
control have their places along with privi- 
leges and rights. 


m The NEA Research Division reports, in 
the November NEA Journal, on a survey 
made in December, 1951, of 29 per cent of 
all school systems in cities of 2,500 and over 
in population. Among information gleaned 
about many aspects of the school program, 
it was found that “more than half the 
cities reported an increase in the number 
of work permits granted. Also relatively 
more permits were issued by the school 
systems in larger cities than in smaller 
cities. The total number granted increased 
73 per cent . . . over 1949. In response to 
a question on the expansion of certain 
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school departments and pupil services since 
1949, 34 per cent reported expansion of 
guidance services. 

In the same issue, Bernard R. Gyger avers 
that “There’s More to Business Education 
Than Typewriting and Shorthand” and 
that the )aseounegs Bhool teacher's job “is 
to prepare individuals for effective living in 
the economic and business world—an area 
of life which grows ever more complicated.” 


@ Continuing its long-established tradi- 
tion of active eo of public education, 
the American Federation of Labor, as- 
sembled in convention in New York City in 
September, adopted resolutions favoring 
federal aid to education and support of 
public education by general taxation. On 
vocational education the Federation as- 
serted that “All children and youth— 
whether in academic or trade schools— 
should be educated in terms of whole lives 
as well as in their vocations or trades. 
Training for living outside the job or vo- 
cation is no less important than training 
for the job itself.” Another resolution con- 
demned attacks on public education. 

Referred to the permanent committee on 
education for further study was a statement 
which “. urged that the labor move- 
ment be constantly alert to detect and cor- 
rect injustices which may result from im- 
proper use of intelligence tests,” the No- 
vember American Teacher reports, and 
quotes the statement as saying, “At best, 
mental and aptitude tests can give only 
general indication of the interests and 
ability of the student. Mental tests 
should be used, therefore, only as a general 
guide to a student's interests and abilities, 
and not as a final factor in working out his 
educational program.” 

“Labor in general—and the AFT in par- 
ticular—has long objected to the biased, 
anti-labor viewpoint usually presented in 
the Business-Industry-Education Days which 
teachers have been forced to attend,” says 
another article in the November American 
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Teacher. Efforts to counteract this one- 
sided presentation have been made in the 
Minneapolis and the Baltimore schools and 
an outline of contents and procedures are 
included in this article entitled “Labor's 
Viewpoint and Business-Industry-Education 
Days.” The Minneapolis plan provided 
for a Labor-Education Day in alternate 
years with the traditional Business-Educa- 
tion Day. In Baltimore, school officials 
organized an Industry-Business-Labor-Edu- 
cation Workshop “not for a day, but for a 
full week; not on school time, but during 
summer vacation; not with a captive teacher 
audience, but with voluntary participants.” 
How the workshop was conducted, sugges- 
tions for improvement, and reactions to the 
program are discussed. 

In the same issue appears a_ resolution 
adopted by the American Federation of 
Teachers relative to “Days” controlled by 
any special group and an article by Ben- 
jamin J. Novak presenting a brief but well- 
balanced description of the qualifications 
and services of the counselor. 


w The October Journal of the NADW is 
devoted to the topic: “The Dean of Girls 
in High School.” The lead article, in 
terms of value as well as position, is “Guid- 
ance of Adolescents in the School” by Ruth 
Strang. She reports expressions of dis- 
satisfaction by boys and girls of the guid- 
ance services they have known along the 
lines of superficiality, undue emphasis on 
problems, inexpertness, shortness of con- 
tacts and selectivity in favor of outstand- 
ing youth. “One said: ‘If you're just an 
average student, you get little attention. 
You only get attention if you're failing or 
are very good.’” 


@m “You Can Be a ‘Wheel’” and “Good 
Manners—Why?” are articles on behavior 
addressed to youth which appear in the 
November American Junior Red Cross 
Journal. Both are cleverly written as well 
as informative. 


@ “How to Apply for a Job” in the No- 
vember Changing Times is refreshingly dif- 
ferent in approach in comparison with 
many discussions on this topic. “What do 
bosses stress?” “Paper Work,” “Interviews,” 
and “What Went Wrong?” are the sections 
which are based on a survey obtainable in 
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pamphlet form from the University of Mi- 
ami Bookstore, Coral Gables, Florida for 


$I. 


m Read The VA Program for Counseling 
Psychologists by B. V. Moore and Lorraine 
Bouthilet to get a picture of this new train- 
ing program for VA hospital service. 


gw Some features of the Army's Career 
Guidance Program are characterized as “un- 
realistic, inflexible, or unjust” by Major 
John F. Philp in “A Career Program for 
the Soldier” appearing in the September 
Personnel Administration. Major Philp 
presents a well-organized examination of 
the objectives of the program and then pro- 
ceeds to analyze each critically in terms of 
present procedures and results. The author 
points out that “. a career in the Army 
involves a manner of living for the enlisted 
man (for whom the Career Guidance Pro- 
gram is planned) which is so markedly dif- 
ferent from civilian life that a comparison 
between Army careers and civilian careers 
is impossible.” He recognizes that, while 
the program has provided “greater oppor- 
tunity for advancement than previously 
existed for the enlisted man, it still retains 
ceilings upon that advancement.” Oppor- 
tunities for enlisted men to select occupa- 
tional fields and to plan Army careers are 
vastly improved, but are still limited in ap- 
plication. Major Philp recommends pro- 
visions for advancement up the line, aboli- 
tion of warrant officer grades, elimination 
of time-in-grade and time-in-service require- 
ments for promotion, and provisions for 
greater flexibility to permit its retention 
during times of emergency. This article is 
highly recommended reading for all coun- 
selors who recognize their obligation to as- 
sist boys facing service in the Army. 


@ Behavioral characteristics that may be 
used to help identify “The Potentially Mal- 
adjusted Child” are found in an article 
under that title in November Education 
Digest. Prepared by Robert F. DeHaan and 
Robert J]. Havighurst, this article is taken 
from A Community Development Program, 
a monograph of The Youth Development 
Series, Number 1, published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press in June. Categories 
used are the withdrawn child, the aggressive 
child, the unsocialized delinquent, the 
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socialized aggressive type and the neurotic 
agressive. 


@ An interesting and informative article 
on the factors influencing job choice en- 
titled “Job Attitudes and Job Choice as 
Secondary Modern School Leavers (II)” 
found in the October Occupational Psy. 
chology, published by the (British) National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. Re- 
sponses of youth are presented by Gustav 
Jahoda both in statistical terms and in illus- 
trative quotations from youth. The article 
concludes: “In the final analysis, therefore, 
the informal influence of parents, relatives, 
and friends turned out to be decisive in the 
majority of cases. Institutional agencies 
usually came into operation at a stage when 
job attitudes had already hardened, so that 
the range of jobs the young people were 
eager and willing to enter had become 
rather narrow. Hence whatever improve- 
ments in the technique of vocational guid- 
ance may be achieved, their effectiveness 
will be limited unless they are accompanied 
by institutional changes. These should be 
designed to provide earlier, fuller, and more 
realistic job-information, and to prevent 
premature fixation of choices.” 


@ “A survey . . . made of reports on the 
improvement of neurotic patients after psy- 
chotherapy, and the results compared with 
the best available estimates of recovery 
without benefit of such therapy” by H. J. 
Eysenck is reported in “The Effects of Psy- 
chotherapy: An Evaluation” in the Octo- 
ber Journal of Consulting Psychology. The 
author avers: “The figures fail to support 
the hypothesis that psychotherapy facilitates 
recovery from neurotic disorders.” Further 
research is suggested. 


@ Excerpts from the 7th Quarterly Report 
to the President by the Director of Defense 


Mobilization are found in the October 
Labor Market and Employment Security. 
“Although much has been accomplished in 
enlarging the Nation’s industrial base in 
raising the flow of military equipment, the 
greater part of the defense mobilization 
lies ahead. Most of the military goods that 
have been authorized by the Congress are 
yet to be delivered. Many of the most per- 
plexing technical problems remain to be 
solved, and new problems arise continually 
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in the development of better weapons.” 
The Report goes on to note that the mobili- 
zation of manpower has been accomplished 
“without great strain—except for persistent 
shortages of engineers, scientists, other pro 
fessional personnel, and certain categories 
of farm and skilled industrial workers. 
Present utilization of manpower and trends 
of employment in a number of key indus- 
tries are included. 


@ The North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege has initiated a Your Career Series which 
now includes five 8-page oe on 
Aviation, Home Economics, Agriculture, 
The Arts and the Sciences, and Three Re- 
lated Careers: Architecture, Engineering, 
Physics. These are attractive, well illus- 
trated, and readable. They also seem to 
present a much more accurate and balanced 
picture of occupational opportunities with- 
out the ballyhoo for the institution so often 
found in materials coming from such 
sources. Unfortunately the policy of giv- 
ing date of publication and author is not 
uniformly followed and there is no indica- 
tion of whether they are free on request or 
sold and at what price. Counselors engaged 
in building up their files should inquire of 
the College at Fargo. 


gm As one who has for many years made 
analyses comparing student occupational 
choices with the distribution of the gain- 
fully employed, starting to do in lowa, 
this author was especially interested in 
Donald Emery’s “Surveying Job Intentions” 
in the November Clearing House. In this 
study, comparison is made of the occupa- 
tional choices of seniors in the four Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, high schools with the dis- 
tribution of workers as reported by large 
categories by the 1950 Census. The figures 
indicate a rather dramatic tendency for stu- 
dents’ choices to swing more closely into 
line with society's demands although there 
still exists considerable discrepancy. ‘“‘How- 
ever,” Emery states, “the aaicnes program 
alone cannot accept the whole credit for 
this trend. The general economy of the 
country and more general dissemination of 
information about the desirable features of 
present-day trade and _ industrial oe 
through popular publications has made 
contribution to greater realism on the oon 
of students.” 








m “Guidance Practices in the Elementary 
School,” by E. Leo Waian in the November 
California Journal of Educational Research, 
reports on a survey of desirable practises, ex- 
isting services, and needs for improvement 
at the elementary level. The conclusions 
included point out evidences of “marked 
interest,” evidences of advances, main reli- 
ance on classroom teacher, recognition of 
need for additional help, and training in- 
adequacies on the ma of principals on 
whom the responsibility for leadership now 
falls. Recommendations include recogni- 
tion of the need for more clear-cut principles 
for elementary school programs, suggested 
patterns of organization, evaluative criteria, 
and better opportunities for and require- 
ment of training in guidance services for 
teachers and principals. The bibliography 
appended is not up-to-date. 

Indications “that transient pupils, what- 
ever their origin, tend to be older, less able, 
and lower in achievement than permanent 
a. is found in “Difference in Academic 
Achievement Between Pupils Who Left and 
Pupils Who Entered Los Angeles High 
Schools, 1948-1950," by Howard A. Bow- 
man, in the same issue. 


gw Ways and means of linking learning with 
life are examined by George J]. Kabat in 
the November Junior College Journal. 
This author, while not advocating the neg- 
lect of the college preparatory student, 
would shift the emphasis of schools away 
from just preparatory and finishing educa- 
tion to that based on continuous community 
oriented efforts. He advocates that: “Be- 
ginning probably with the age of fourteen, 
a way would be found to link school learn- 
ing with activities in the out-of-school en- 
vironment.” Such exploratory life and work 
activities would compose an _ increasing 
share of the students’ learning experiences 
for the 60 per cent identified by Prosser. 
A program of guidance services would play 
an important part in this community school 
and community college development. 


@ Gratifying news for counselors and the 
friends of guidance services is found in “The 
Effects of Mobilization and the Defense Ef- 


forts on the Public Schools,” the October 
NEA Research Bulletin. Of 1,269 school 
systems responding to a survey conducted 
by the NEA Research Division, 431 or 34 
per cent reported expansion or introduction 
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of “guidance work” during the past two 
years. This percentage was higher by far 
than any of the other changes in curricu- 
lum, administration, or services mentioned. 
The highest percentage reported was by 
schools in cities of 5,000 to 9,999 of 38.2 per 
cent, with all categofies under 30,000 re- 
porting percentages over the 30 mark. Only 
7.1 per cent of cities of 500,000 or over re- 
ported action and over one-fourth of those 
in cities of 100,000 to 499,999 mentioned 
“guidance work.” Although “guidance 
work” also led the list of services curtailed 
or discontinued, such action was reported b 
only six schools out of the 1,269 surveyed. 


@ Although a persuasive presentation of 
the theme “Our Student’s Need for Voca- 
tional Guidance” to school administrators, 
the article by Lester M. Beals in the Novem- 
ber School Executive contains nothing new 
for counselors except this statement: “The 
need for adequate vocational guidance in 
terms of the individual and his environ- 
ment is perhaps greater now than at any 
other time as demonstrated by the results 
of a questionnaire recently administered by 
the Career Guidance Center at Lackland Air 
Force Base to 3,000 training airmen. It 
showed that about 72 per cent of the men 
had received some kind of educational or 
vocational guidance; that the guidance 
given tended to be educational more than 
vocational; that those coming from New 
England, the East, and the Middle West 
had received more guidance in school, and 
that those who had attended urban high. 
schools had received far more guidance than 
those from the rural areas. The study also 
showed that the ninth grade was the level 
receiving the most educational and voca- 
tional guidance, followed by the twelfth, 
eleventh, and tenth grades, in that order. 
This pointed up the need for more voca- 
tional and educational guidance at the high 
school and college level.” 


and these ... also: 


“Relationships of Aptitude, Interest, Performance, 
and Job Satisfaction of IBM Operators” in autumn 
Personnel Psychology ...“My Class Tackles the 
Youth Problem” by J. E. Logan and “An Academic 
Standard for Each Kind of Student” by Mary- 
Catherine Hudson in November Clearing House .. 
CLARENCE W. Fatvor, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 
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reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 





Union Souiparity, by Arnold Marshall 
Rose. Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1952. 209 pp. $3.00. 


qT" srupy makes a contribution to an 
area characterized by much heated dis- 
cussion and little information—the attitude 
of the members of a union toward their or- 
ganization. Based on interviews with a 
sample of 392 members of Teamsters Local 
688, St. Louis, Missouri, the study examines 
the kind of structure and organization the 
rank and file favor, the policies they believe 
in, and the extent to which they have been 
influenced by the pronouncements and ac- 
tivities of their leaders. 

Initiated by the head of the union, the 
study was primarily directed toward secur- 
ing objective information to guide the 
leadership in administering the union. The 
general significance of the study is also 
limited by the small size of the sample group 
and the character of Local 688, most of 
whose members work in the shipping rooms 
of retail stores and wholesale houses rather 
than in manufacturing occupations. Hence, 
the study is most useful to the officers of the 
Local 688 and those of similar organiza- 
tions. 

The author, a teacher of sociology, has, 
however, been very much concerned with 
the broad implications of his inquiry, and 
the book is of interest to all students of 
human relations. This is particularly true 
of the information and analysis it provides 
on such questions as the relation between 
varticipation in a group's activities and 
Lever toward it, the influence of family 
attitudes on the worker's satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with the union, the attitudes of 
the rank and file toward their employers 
and toward minority groups, and the extent 
to which active church membership con- 
flicts with union ties and activities. One 
of the most interesting chapters, “Attitudes 
Toward Minority Groups” analyzes—in 
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terms of educational level, religious affiia- 
tion, and length of union membership—the 
responses to a number of questions designed 
to delimit the extent of acceptance of mi- 
nority groups. The findings—generally con- 
firming those of previous studies—are that 
the young, the best educated, and those 
without church affiliation tend to be the 
most liberal members of the union. On the 
whole, these union members reported a 
rather high degree of acceptance of Negroes 
as workers coupled with a strong antipathy 
for social relations with them. 

The purpose of the study least well met 
is the measurement of the effectiveness of 
union policies. In part, this is due to the 
fact that a single interview is an inadequate 
instrument for measuring changes in atti- 
tudes. The small size of the surveyed group, 
which limits the number of possible cross- 
tabulations, is another handicap in conduct- 
ing such an investgiation. As a result, the 
evidence concerning changes in attitudes 
resulting from the union's policies, particu- 
larly its pro-minority policy, is inconclusive. 
If any criticism can be made of Union Soli- 
darity, it is that the data, particularly in 
this sphere, form a rather slim underpinning 
for some of the broad conclusions reached 
by the author.—THeresa R. SHapiro, Econ- 
omist, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


> —_-_— 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE CLASSIFI- 
CATION AND ASSIGNMENT OF CONSCIENTIOUS 
Osyectrors. National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors, 1105 K Street, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., 1952. 16 pp. $.20. 


Cconsetes occasionally find a conscien- 
tious objector to war who does not 
know how to present his case to the local 
draft board. Although the law makes pro- 
vision for conscientious objectors, the pro- 
cedures to be followed are sometimes con- 
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For the high school guidance program 


Gordon Personal Profile 


A brief measure, employing the forced-choice 

, technique, of five aspects of personality that are 

By Leonard V. Gordon important in determining adjustment of the 
individual in scholastic situations. 


Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal 


Bv Goodwin Watson For both reliable evaluation and effective teach- 
: oni ing. Five subtests cover Inference, Recognition 
anc of Assumptions, Deduction, Interpretation, and 

Edward M. Glaser Evaluation of Arguments. 


Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests 


By Karl J. Holzinger A new multi-factor battery for grades 7-12 
: . yielding measures of verbal, spatial, numerical, 


and eee | 
: and reasoning factors of mental ability. 


Norman A. Crowder 


Sims SCI Occupational Rating Scale 


A brief, handy method of determining individual 
social class identification as a basis for investi- 
By Verner M. Sims gation into its possible relation to such person- 
ality factors as adjustment, intelligence, apti- 
tudes, interests, and motivation generally. 


Occupational Information for Counselors 


A summary of expert opinion as to the content 
essential to the basic preparation of secondary 
By Harold J. Mahoney school counselors. A valuable guide for the in- 


service counselor. Kraft. viii plus 70 pages. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


OO Yonkers-on-Hudson 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 16 
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fusing. Failure to take r 4 a poem action 
within prescribed limits of time may cost an 
objector certain rights that would other- 
wise be his. 

The National Service Board for Religious 
Objectors, established and maintained by 
the historic peace churches, has helped 1,400 
conscientious objectors through the maze of 
registration, hearings, and appeals. It is 
generally recognized as the best source of in- 
formation on this subject. In this docu- 
ment the Board presents the answers to 60 
questions frequently asked. Among these 
questions are: 


e What is the law regarding conscientious 
objectors and the draft? 

¢ Into what active classifications may a con- 
scientious objector be placed? 

¢ What are the normal procedures to fol- 
low in order to secure the I-O, available for 
civilian service, or the I-A-O, noncombat- 
ant, classifications for conscientious objec- 
tors? 

® Can anything be done if the appeal board 


<> 


denies a registrant's appeal for the 1-O clas- 
sification? 

¢ If a conscientious objector fails to receive 
recognition of his claim but cannot accept 
induction, what should he do? 

© What type of service is the I-A-O regis- 
trant required to give as a noncombatant? 
© Is the “I-A-O status” recognized fully and 
constantly after the registrant enters the 
Armed Forces? 

© If a registrant is given an order to report 
for work in a job he feels violates his con- 
science and fails to report for work, or, if 
he walks off the job permanently, what will 
happen? 

© What steps can be taken if a local board, 
employing agency, or any other person or 
group, does not seem to be following the 
prescribed rules and procedures in connec 
tion with the classification and assignment 
procedures? 

® Where can further information helpful 
in specific cases be secured?—Rosert Hop- 
pock, Professor of Education, New York 
University. 
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GuipaNce IN A RurAL ComMMunirty, by 
Amber Arthun Warburton. Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth and Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., 1951. 156 pp. $2.00. 


T= LATE O. Latham Hatcher lives again 
in the spirit set forth in this book. Her 
point of view, and the seven basic assump- 
tions of the Alliance for the Guidance of 
Rural Youth, are set forth in the eight-page 
introduction by Ruth Strang. The Green 


Sea Project, carried on in Horry County, 
South Carolina, beginning in May, 1948, 


is typical of the work of the Alliance. 

Call it “Progressive Education,” “Guid- 
ance,” “Operations Boot-Strap,” or dynamic 
social work. The work reported is all of 
these, and more. It is the story of a reor- 
ganized school district, one high school and 
many feeder schools, and the teamwork car- 
ried on by parents, teachers, pupils, and a 
few outside specialists. ‘The people, in- 
cluding the pupils, made a study of their 
needs, planned ways to meet these needs, 
and went to work. Constant re-planning, 
re-evaluation, and moving ahead, for three 
years, brought many improvements. 

The problem faced was typical for many 
other rural areas: too many young people 
drop out of school before graduation from 
high school, or even from the elementary 
school. There are excessive absences dur- 
ing the work seasons—tobacco planting, and 
sweet potato harvest, especially. Poor 
health, child and adult, was due to rela- 
tively poor diet, and lack of sanitation. 
The rich resources of the area were not used 
for the maximum benefit of the people. 
Poor schools, poor attendance, and poor 
understanding of the world of work dis- 
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couraged youth. Facilities for recreation 
were lacking. 

Resources included the rich soil, youth, 
the timber, the tobacco and sweet potato 
crops. State and national leadership, to aid 
local and county leadership, helped this 
community lift itself by its own boot straps. 

Anyone who has entered guidance 
through the city school system, or through 
vocational guidance, may find it difficult to 
sce the Green Sea project as guidance. 
However, the individual was kept in mind 
throughout, and individual choices based 
upon many kinds of information, at all age 
levels, characterize this project. Children 
of all age levels were encouraged to make 
their suggestions. Health, diet, school at- 
tendance, adjustment of schedules to in- 
dividual and community needs, improve- 
ments in curriculum, all paved the way for 
guidance. Guidance is mainly by teachers 
rather than by experts. The outside experts 
provided in-service training for ation 
parents, and pupils. Individual and group 
guidance activities include orientation, 
homeroom, individual inventory system, 
testing, career days, and other projects. 

The 12 short chapters have brief, clear 
summaries. There are 19 full pages of illus- 
trations. The five appendices include a 
bibliography used by the Green Sea 
workers, and forms for use in the student 
autobiography, career conference, and com- 
munity survey. 

An index would have improved the book. 
Ihe paper is a bit too glossy. The nature 
of the book calls for reading from cover to 
cover, preferably at a single sitting, rather 
than as a reference. Sometimes the main 
thread of the story is lost in the details of 
pupil reports. These, however, are minor 
faults. The book remains a “must” for all 
guidance workers, rural and elementary 
teachers, and anyone interested in the 
American Way of self-help through com- 
munity and individual action.—JaAmes E. 
BANE, Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Springfield, Missouri. 


——_—— >» ___ 


Unirep Srates ARMY OCCUPATIONAL 
Hanpsook: A Manual for Civilian Guid- 
ance Counselors and Students. Washing- 
ton: Office of the Adjutant General, De- 
—— of the Army, 1952. 194 pp. 
‘ree. 
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Ci ovnszoss now have a guide to occupa- 
tions within the U. S. Army which is 
comparable to the excellent document, 
United States Navy Occupational Hand- 
book, prepared several years ago by the 
U.S. Navy. The Army handbook describes 
30 career fields, each of which contains sev- 
eral occupations. Each career field descrip- 
tion is also available as a separate occupa- 
tional brief which can be filed easily. All 
career field descriptions follow a single topi- 
cal outline as follows: “Job Organization, 
Duties and Responsibilities”; “Work En- 
vironment”; “Qualifications”; “Training 
Given”; “Advancement”; and “Related Ci- 
vilian Jobs.” 

The facts are presented with a commend- 
able lack of bias. The work environment 
for the infantry, for example, is described 
as “. . . outdoor conditions and, during 
combat, exposed to enemy action. Even 
headquarters personnel live and work under 
field conditions, sometimes exposed to 
enemy attack.” The style of writing is quite 
prosaic; format and illustrations carry the 
burden of stimulating reader interest. 

The counselor who is unfamiliar with the 





Army may have some difficulty in using the 
handbook as a source book of information 
about army jobs. This reviewer imagined 
that a student asked him, “What opportuni 
ties are there for me in the Army? My in- 
terest is physical education.” First, the ti- 
tles of the 30 career fields listed in the Table 
of Contents were examined. None contain 
a clue to jobs requiring physical education. 
However, the Table of Contents did list 
Appendix H, “Alphabetical Index of Ca- 
reer Fields and Included Areas of Special- 
ization.” This Appendix was consulted, 
and “education” was found to be subsumed 
under “Career Field 13, Information.” Ex- 
amination of the brief for this field revealed 
no mention of physical education. None 
of the other areas of specialization men 
tioned physical education. Another Ap- 
pendix, “Alphabetical Index of Representa- 
tive Civilian Jobs Related to Army Career 
Fields” revealed that “Athletic Coach” and 
“Athletic Trainer” were related to “Career 
Field of Special Services.” This field is di- 
vided into two major parts—band and rec- 
reation. One of the jobs subsumed unde 
recreation is “Physical Activities Specialist,” 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY _By John W. M. Rothney and 


Bert A. Roens. 


Winner of a 1951 award from the Council of Guidance and Personnel 


Associations for outstanding research in the field of guidance. 
Foreword by James Bryant Conant. 


HIS research project was undertaken in the public high schools of Arlington, 


Massachusetts. 


were exposed to guidance through twelfth grade. 

4 with American youth .. . k 
want to read this study . . . Enlightening and valuable conclusions are reached. 
book is doubly important because of its use of readable and non-technical language. 


fact all concern 


“Well presented. Scientific minutiae are kept in proper proportion . 


t was begun in 1936 with a selected group of eighth graders who 


“Parents, teachers, counselors, in 
and the pressures which shape them, will 
The 


—Library Journal 


.. The main find- 


ings are clearly summarized . . . The entire tone is objective.” —The Annals 


“An important record which merits close study.””-—Journal of Education 


$4.75 At all booksellers, or 
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Career Planning For High School Students 


By William J. Reilly, Director, National Institute for Straight Thinking 


student. 


career. 





49 E. 33rd St. 


an army job in which an interest in physical 
education might well be an asset. ‘This ex- 
ample is cited to point out that a civilian 
counselor must become familiar with an- 
other occupational classification scheme. 
Che classification of occupations into career 
fields apparently was done on the basis of 
traditional army categories, i.e., the end 
product or service rendered by a group of 
workers. Hence, musicians and athletic 
coaches are found in the Special Services 
career field; the Personnel and Administra- 
tion career field includes clerical workers 
and “personnel management’ specialists. 
Laundry and dry cleaning workers and shoe 
repairmen, among others, make up the 
Quartermaster career field. Unfortunately, 
there is no index to help locate specific ac 
cupations within the career fields. 

One Appendix entitled “Aptitude Tests” 
was of particular interest to this reviewer. 
Here 10 aptitude areas are listed by num- 
ber. The 10 areas are “each made up of 
from two to four tests from the Army Classi- 
fication Test Battery. The Aptitude Areas 
are best defined in terms of the particular 
groups of jobs for which they predict suc- 
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In this book, written specifically for the high school student and those who advise 
him, a notably successful career counselor applies tested methods and principles, 
developed over a period of twenty years, to the career problems of the high school 


Emphasizing that successful careers are planned one step at a time, the author 
outlines in detail a scientific procedure by which the student himself can analyze 
his career problem, and then determine and carry out each successive stage of that 
Equally useful to students who are going directly into a job and those 
who plan to go on to coliege, the book includes self-examination tests for analyz- 
ing desires, abilities and human relations capacities, practical advice on how to get 
along with people on the job, and how to build on a basic career plan. 


$2.00 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York 16, N. Y. 


cess. Each Area represents the basic abili- 
ties required to succeed in a specified group 
of Army Jobs.” The table which follows 
this description lists the names of tests in- 
cluded in each area. There are 10 tests 
which are arranged in various combinations 
to make up the 10 aptitude areas. Aptutude 
\rea IX, for example, includes the follow- 
ing tests: “Reading and Vocabulary Tests, 
Arithmetic Reasoning Test, Elegrical In- 
formation Test, and Radio Information 
Test."" The handbook states, “The follow- 
ing jobs are grouped with others in Aptitude 
\rea IX: Telephone Installer-Repairman, 
Powerman, Field Radio Repairman. Each 
individual's scores show at a glance the area 
or areas in which he has the best prospects 
While this reviewer does not 
believe it possible that test scores alone will 
identify best-prospects-for-success areas, he 
recognizes the decided help that a boy could 
derive by comparing his aptitudes with 
irmy requirements. Unfortunately, only 
enough information is presented to tantal 
ize. What is meant by the statement that 
for “Career Field 24, Electronics Mainte- 
nance,” “individuals should score high in 


of success.” 
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Aptitude Area IX"? Although the names 
of the tests included in the area are listed, 
this reviewer would hate to guess what ci- 
vilian tests might be en and what 
scores on such tests would be equivalent to 
“high.” The aptitude test information is 
interesting, but of little use to civilian coun- 
selors. 

This reviewer hopes that future editions 
of this handbook will correct the two major 
deficiencies which have been discussed here. 
Nevertheless, he believes the present hand- 
book is a useful and informative document. 

Currrorp P. Froeniicn, Associate Profes- 
sor, School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 
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by Theodore S. 
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Your Opportunity, 
Jones. Milton, Massachusetts, 1952. 
pp. $3.95. 


HIS Is THE first publication of what the 
author hopes to be an annual compila- 
tion of information on scholarships, educa- 


tional loans, awards, grants and prizes open 
to students. It is useful for pre-college 
counselors and for browsing by students. 

The information is given in an alpha- 
betical list with many cross-references. For 
instance, there are 187 cross-references to 
fellowships, and 14 to summer work camps. 
Some of the fields covered are advertising, 
agriculture, art, engineering, foreign study, 
medicine, music, nursing, science, teaching 
and writing. 

Range of information is quite varied. 
For example, Caddies’ Scholarships are in- 
cluded, and up to date, too. Your reviewer 
checked this odd one, because he knew the 
first recipient, later a Colonel in the army, 
then a business executive. 

Also included are “Second-chance Schol- 
arships” for people over thirty-five. Only 
dated readers need check. Some data on 
the scholarship funds available in “name” 
private schools may be news to some. It is 
a fact that many scholarship funds go un- 
used each year because of no takers. 

The author does not claim to have all of 
the sources or to be complete. Some of the 
descriptive matter, for instance, is obvi- 
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MORTUARY EDUCATION 


In the mortuary field, a career shortage of trained men and technicians has come 
to light. Opportunities which once were thought to be open only to young men who 
would “inherit” the business, or who had established an apprentice-like contact 
with a funeral director, are now open to students seeking dignified and remunerative 


careers. 


Because of the constant increase in scientilic knowledge, and the college training 
now required for a license to practice in many states such as Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Michigan and many others, the need for trained men is constantly 


growing. 


Careers in the mortuary field are more and more approaching the professional level, 
and the requirements are being constantly expanded, not only to develop good 
technicians but to afford a college education that will let them take their rightful 


places in the affairs of their communities. 


For the past four years, Temple University has in conjunction with Eckels College 
of Mortuary Science, conducted programs leading to Associate Degrees. These 
programs coordinate the college course and the professional courses into a program 
that has been approved by all the States having college prerequisites. All the courses 
in the general or cultural education are designed primarily to integrate with the 
needs of the student in his special aim, making it specifically a course in Mortuary 


Education while losing none of the characteristics of a good two and three-year 


program. All students are’ given the same undergraduate privileges of any other 


students of the University. 
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ously right from the original sources. No 
doubt in later editions there will be an at- 
tempt at more even editing. 

It is not always clear what criteria for in- 
clusion of material were used. Some news 
stories about unique “opportunities” real- 
ized have been tossed in, apparently for hu- 
man interest, or perhaps to furnish the raw 
material for the author to say, as he does 
on the cover, that the book is “America’s 
Most Inspiring Catalogue.” 

However the cautious reader might dis- 
count the four-word-plug above, the author 


has gathered some useful material which can 
be used as a starting point in the quest for 
opportunities for youth. No doubt ways 
will be found in subsequent editions to 
make the book more usable. Some sections, 
like the one on social work, are quite com- 
plete, others skimpy. As a first venture, this 
looks like a creditable job. Counselors can 
probably learn something from it, and high 
school boys and girls may find it interesting 
and informative to scan.—W. D. WILkins, 
New York University. 





Publications ...in brief 





An Annotated Bibliography of School and 
College Information, by Ruth E. Anderson. 
Reprinted from The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, No. 188 (October, 1952). 38 pp. 
Available from the National Association 
of Secondary Principals, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $.35 each; 
special quantity discounts. 

This bibliography brings up-to-date information 
which was published four years ago for the purpose 
of assisting counselors, teachers, and librarians in 
assembling reference material on schools and col- 
leges. It resumes where the earlier effort left off— 
with the fall of 1948. As compared with the 91 
titles in the 1948 ee the current edition 
lists 175, a figure which does not truly represent 
the number of publications which list schools and 
colleges. Two new groups of publications have 
been added: Those helpful to the student or coun- 
selor, or both, on the basic problems of post-second- 
ary education; and those which are sources of in- 
formation on student aid. The bibliography is in- 
tended as a guide in locating information and in 
developing lists of institutions for study and investi- 
gation. 


Education of Veterans in Farming, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association Research Bulle- 
tin No. 5. Prepared by the Committee on 
Research in Education of Farm Veterans of 
the Agricultural Education Division of 
AVA. 96 pp. Available from American 
Vocational Association, Inc., 1010 Vermont 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. $.75. 
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First nationwide report of the extensive program 
of agricultural education carried on under the pro- 
visions of the GI Bill. Includes features of the in- 
stitutional-on-farm training program, covering 
5,274 self-employed veterans, a 1.9 sampling of the 
veterans enrolled in the training programs in these 
states in 1950. Presents the achievements of veterans 
toward establishment in farming and in community 
life, offering statistical proof of the effectiveness of 


P the program. 


A Book About Me, by Edith Sherman 
Jay. Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. Speci- 
men set (including Manual and Pupil 
Analysis Sheet) $.50. Manual, $.25; Book- 
let, $.32 each, $.24 in quantities of 10 or 
more; Pupil Analysis Sheet, $.55 for pack- 
age of 25. 

Booklet offers sketches of many home and play 
situations. By choosing particular scenes, or by 
a themselves in the pictures, children define 
their life as they see it—showing their activities, 
interests, and attitudes. Basically, this is a means 
of communication between the teacher and kinder- 
garten and first grade pupils at a time when 
children find it difficult to communicate verbally. 
The Manual details specific meanings that the 
teacher may gain from a study of the child's selec- 
tions and, in addition, outlines several other uses 
to which the book may be put in seatwork activity. 


SRA Life Adjustment Booklets: You and 
the Draft, by William S. Vincent and James 
E. Russell; and Exploring Your Personality, 
by William E. Henry. 49 pp. each. Science 
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FILING PLAN & BIBLIOGRAPHY 


of U. S. Government Publications and 


Other Pamphlets on Jobs, by Wilma Bennett. 

First edition called Michigan Plan 

®@ Counselee finds information without help in this alpho- 

betical fields-of-work file. Based on DOT... 

Labels are printed in red for the 223 flelds of work & in 

blue for the 483 cross references. Use on any size folders. 
Complete $7.50 postpaid 


Sterling Powers Publishing Co., Dept. A 


1512 Lincoln Way, La Porte, Indiana 


easy to file. 








Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. $.40 each; special 
quantity discounts. 


In You and the Draft, draft procedure is outlined 
in detail, including facts on registering, deferments, 
and classifications. Educational and career oppor- 
tunities in the armed forces are clarified, and the 
major question of why we have the draft is dis- 
cussed in terms of world events. Exploring Your 
Personality discusses how people have different per- 
sonalities and how the attributes which make up 
personality are developed. Includes five pictures 
about which students are asked to write stories 
to provide clues to their own personality traits. 


SRA Junior Life Adjustment Booklets: 


Your Safety Handbook, by Ned H. Dear- 
born and Bill Andrews; and Exploring the 
World of Jobs, by Donald E. Kitch. 40 pp. 
Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
$.40 


each. 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
each; special quantity discounts. 

Your Safety Handbook explains in a practical 
way how boys and girls in upper elementary and 
junior high school grades can practice safety in 
their everyday lives—at home, at play, on outings, 
on bicycles, in traffic Includes many attractive 
illustrations and charts Written on an upper 
elementary and junior high school level, Explor- 
ing the World of Jobs discusses various kinds of 
jobs, the skills and responsibilities involved, re- 
quirements, and working conditions, through the 
experiences of three pupils who decide to explore 
the world of work 


SRA Better Living Booklets: Helping the 
Gifted Child, by Paul Witty; and When 
Children Face Crises, by George ]. Mohr, 
M.D. 48 pp. each. Science Research Asso 
ciates, 57 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. $.40 each; special quantity dis- 
counts. 


Helping the Gifted Child covers methods for dis- 
covering gifted children, their special problems, and 
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how parents and teachers can help the gifted— 
roughly 2 per cent of our children—grow up to be 
happy, productive adults. In When Children Face 
Crises, death, illness, separation or divorce, and war, 
and their emotional effects are discussed. Each is 
dealt with in separate section and many examples 
e given. Points out that attitudes on the part 

parents and teachers that develop strength in 
1e child and confidence in his ability to handle 
normal stresses will help him build his life on a 
solid foundation that will not be shattered by 


CTises 


[he National Apprenticeship Program. 
Free copies available from the Publications 
Branch, Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


30 pp. 

[his 1952 edition outlines what apprenticeship 
is, the occupations in which apprentice training 1s 
en, how apprenticeship programs are established, 

functions of the Bureau of Apprenticeship, U 
S. Department of Labor, and state apprenticeship 
agencies and joint management-labor apprentice- 
ship committees. 


} 


Office of Education Publications: The 
Personnel of State Departments of Educa- 
tion, by Fred F. Beach and Andrew H. 
Gibbs. Office of Education Miscellany No. 
16. 1952. 46 pp. $.30. The Forward Look 

The Severely Retarded Child Goes to 
School, by Arthur S. Hill. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1952, No. Il. 54 pp. $.20. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Personnel of State Departments of Educa 
tion discusses how State departments have passed 
through the “statistical” and “inspectoral” stages 
and are entering the “leadership” stage of theit 
development. Designed for use by state legislatures, 
members of state boards of education, chief 
school officers and their staffs, students of educa- 
tional administration, and others concerned with 
improving state personnel systems and practices 
The Fo ard Look—The Severely Retarded Child 
Goes to School offers some basic understandings and 

the establishment and maintenance 
of classes for children extreme retardation 
them from benefiting from the existing 
special classes for retarded pupils. 


State 


suggestions tor 
whose 
prevents 


Vocational Training in Latin America. 
1)., - . 
Published by the International Labour 
Otlice, Geneva, Switzerland. 1951. 320 
pp. $2.00. 
| 

Subject discussed under the following topic head 
ings: basic factors; organization and administration: 
training of juveniles; training and retraining of 
idult' workers; training abroad and technical as 
sistance; and conclusions. Appendices include spe- 
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cific information on various countries and resolu- 
tions adopted by. conferences of American States 
members of the I.L.O. 


Prologue to Guidance, by Carroll H. Mil- 
ler. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co. 
1952. 66 pp. Available from the Colorado 
A & M Book Shop, Ft. Collins, Colorado. 
$1.65. 

Called “A guide to in-service training for guid- 
ance in smaller schools,” this spiral-bound book 
gives information and advice on guidance services, 
studying the individual for guidance purposes, the 
information service, advising and counseling, a pro- 
fessional library, and the guidance worker. In- 
cludes extensive bibliography and a directory of 
publishers. 


Speech Problems of Children, edited by 
Wendell Johnson. Prepared by the Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association. New 
York: Grune & Stratton. 261 pp. $3.75. 


Offers information on speech disorders of children, 
ointing the way to a full normal and well-ad- 
justed life for the thousands of children who with- 
out early and expert - would be burdened with 
this limiting handicap. The major types of speech 
disorders, their cause and treatment, are discussed 
in specific details in 10 informative chapters. 


Social 
6 pp. 


A Guide to Recreation and Group 
in the Bronx. 47 pp. 


Aids to Communication: From 
Agency to School—in the Bronx. 
$.25. 
Work Resources 
$.50. 
Agencies Committee, Bronx Welfare and 
Health Council, 1826 Arthur Ave., Bronx 
57, N. Y. (Mimeographed.) 

Aids to Communication outlines for 
agency workers how responsibility for com- 
munity contacts is delegated within the 
various levels of the public schools. Con- 
tains useful tips to social workers on when 
to write and when to telephone a school, 
on what kind of information the school can 
provide, and with whom to communicate on 
various types of problems. 


A Guide to Recreation and Group Work Re- 
sources in the Bronx is both a handbook and a 
directory. Contains information designed to give 
the school counselor background information on 
such topics as agency programs, selection of an 
agency, referral and application procedure. Also 
includes a brief description of 47 agencies and 
community centers in the Bronx. 


After College, What? by Eugene S. Wil- 


son. Free copies available from Amherst 
College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 15 pp. 
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Again Available: 


The 2 Allen 


Guidance Manuals 


for Counselors & Teachers 


With the new emphasis upon giving guidance 
throughout the school program, and upon giving 
more attention to the personal problems of students, 
these two guidance manuals are more useful than 
ever to every faculty member of junior and senior 
high schools. They contain the materials of in- 
struction, which the teacher reads to the group. 
Both manuals are by Dr. Richard D. Allen, who as 
assistant superintendent of schools in charge of guid- 
ance in Providence, R. I., developed the famous 
Providence guidance program. Introductions to 
the books are by Harold C. Hand and Goodwin 
Watson. Order both manuals on approval today. 


Common Problems 


in Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the group- 
guidance program. Committees of the NAGA 
worked with Dr. Allen in selecting these problems, 
from among hundreds, as the 60 most commonly 
faced by high-school students. These committees 
also collaborated on the development of the units. 

The problems deal with the adjustment of the 
student to his present environment, his studies, and 
his future life. They concern the student's most 
pressing current needs and his social and economic 
problems. 


Helps to the Teacher: Complete, adequate helps to the 
teacher for each of the 60 problems include: Statement of the 
objectives, references, discussion of the principal issues in- 
volved, ted projects, and timing and motivation of the 
problem. ist price, $2.50 


Case-Conference 
Problems in 
Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case-conference is acknowledged to be the 
best method for group-guidance work that involves 
character. This book evelops the case-conference 
method adequately for use > teachers. The 52 
tested cases deal with the personal social relations of 
students. Committees of the N.V.G.A. collabo- 
rated with Dr. Allen on this book. It constitutes a 
character-education program of far-reaching bene- 
fits to students. 


Helps to the Teacher: svegeretion of the teacher for the use 
of the case conference met is offered in a 22-page explanatioa 
by Dr. Allen. Helps and instructions for each of the 52 case 
conferences incl Statement of the objectives, references, 
discussion of principal issues involved, summary of the course 
of the discussion and conclusion, and timing and motivation of 
the case. List price, $2.25 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 








An illustrated pamphlet aimed at beginnin 
college freshmen, urging them to start vocationa 
planning early. Include a plan of action and a 
timetable for the four college years. 


Young Workers in 1952, Annual Report 
of the National Child Labor Committee for 
the year ending September 30, 1952. 24 
pp. Copies available from the Committee, 
$19 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

A factual pamphlet giving statistical data offers 
information on school attendance of young workers, 
occupational distribution, desirable standards of 
employment, hours of work, illegal child labor, 
accidents to working children. Also covers policies 
and activities of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee for the past year. 


and Choirmaster, by 
Charles Etherington. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1952. 178 pp. $4.00. 


A guide for church musicians: offers advice on 
a range of topics from what hymns to sing on holy 
days to the best design in choir stalls. Analyzes 
various aspects of the church musician's job. 
Covers the duties of the choirmaster, organist, 
chorister. Describes the music of the church, gives 


The Organist 


nization, including in- 


tips on equipment and or 
: oe of organs and how to 


formation on different kin 
finance a choir. 


The Pharmaceutical Curriculum, by 
Lloyd E. Blauch and George L. Webster. 
A report prepared for the Committee on 
Curriculum, American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy. Washington: American 
Council on Education. 257 pp. $2.00. 


A volume of facts and observations about pharma- 
ceutical education, some drawn from studies con- 
ducted by the Pharmaceutical Survey, others from 
the judgments of the members of the committee. 
Covers objectives, general and scientific education, 
Pharmacy administration; offers suggestions for the 
improvement of the current curriculum. 


Career School for Jet Mechanics, by 
Aubrey O. Cookman, Jr. Reprinted from 
the February, 1952, issue of Popular Me- 
chanics Magazine. 10 pp. 

Illustrated leaflet following the steps of a 19-year- 
old Air Force Recruit through indoctrination 
period, basic mechanics school, and the specialized 
jet engine school at Chanute Air Force Base, Ran- 
toul, Illinois. Contains considerable occupational 
information in a very readable form. 





a "good-guidance” aid— 


The Thurstone Test 
of Mental Alertness 


Revised Manual @ 20-minute time limit 
reusable test booklets @ 





—measuring ability to 
@ think flexibly 
® adjust quickly to new situations 
@ learn new skills quickly 
® understand complex and subtle relationships 


now revised and especially valuable, it offers— 
®@ 3 special scores for educational guidance 
©@ extensive summaries of vocational validity 
© improved discrimination among top-level students 


self-scoring answer pads 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Il. 


Order by code No. 7AI755 
Specimen set, 75¢ 
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